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WHITIN AND KITSON 
COTTON MILL MACHINERY 


E HAVE furnished plans, specifications and engineering work for over one 
W hundred and fifty cotton mills in the South. Have furnished machinery 
and complete equipments for nearly all of these mills, and for as many 
more designed by other engineers. Our large experience enables us to insure 
the vrey best results. A large majority of Southern mills use some of our machinery, 
many use it exclusively. 
KITSON Improved Picking Machinery. 
. WHITIN Roving Machinery, with Patented Improvements. 
of ; WHITIN Cards, Drawings, Railways, Compers, Sliver ani Ribbon Lap 
Machines, Spinning, Twisters, Spoolers, Reels, Looms, Quillers. 
CRAMER Air Conditioning System for Humidifying, Ventilating and Air 


Old Mills Cleaning. 


CRAMER Automatic Regulators for any make of Humidifying and Heating 


Organization Complete 


Equipment for 


New Cotton 


Systems. 
. MISCELLANEOUS EQUIPMENT: Winding, Slashing and Warping . 
a Specialty Machinery; Card Grinders; Cloth Room and Finishing Machinery: Nappers; Dye Mills 


House Machinery; Power Plants; Steam, Water and Electri. Fire Protection, 
Electric Lighting, Humidifying Apparatus, Heating and Ventilating Apparatus, 
Shafting, Pulleys and Hangers, Belting and Supplies. 


STUART W. CRAMER 


ENGINEER AND CONTRACTOR 
CHARLOTTE. N. C. 


‘THE BEST 


NORTHROP LOOM 
BOBBINS AND SHUTTLES 


OUR RINGS 


Set the Standard for Quality 


THERE ARE NONE OTHERS 
“JUST AS GOOD” 


ARE MADE BY | 


NORTHROP 
LOOM MANUFACTURERS 


Look for our name on your Bobbins 
and Shuttles 


DRAPER COMPANY 


HOPEDALE, MASS. 


SOUTHERN AGENT 
J.D. CLOUDMAN 40S, Forsyth St., ATLANTA, GA. 


MIRROR SPINNING RINGS 


TRADE MARK REG US PAT OFF 


DRAPER. COMPANY 


HOPE DALE.MASS. 
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Southern 


Circulation 


There are 889 cotton mills in the South and 
the journal which reaches the office only could 
therefore have only 889 subscribers among 
Southern cotton mills if it secured a subscription 


from every one of them. 


A Northern journal which secured subserip- 
tions from half of them would be doing remark- 
ably well and 500 subscribers among Southern 
cotton mills is about all that any of them have 


obtained. 


A Southern textile journal that carries. live 
personal news and practical articles each week 
has a much larger field as it goes not only to 
the office but to the superintendents, overseers, 


second hands, dyers and master mechanics. 


It is possible for such a journal to secure an 
average of 6 or 8 -subseribers to the mill and 
its Southern circulation therefore can be raised 


to the 5000 figure. 


The best medium for reaching the Southern 
mills and the one that will show best returns 


is the 


Southern 


Textile Bulletin 


CHARLOTTE, 'N. C. 


DIANIL COLORS THIOGENE COLORS 
HELINDONE COLORS INDIGO MLB 


MANUFACTURED BY 
Farbwerke vorm Meister, Lucius & Bruening 


Victoria Sizes and Finishing Compounds 
MANUFACTURED BY 
Consolidated Color and Chemical Company 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


H. A. METZ & CO. 


Sole Agents for United States and Canada 


122 HUDSON STREET, NEW YORK 


SOUTHERN } 
BRANCHES: } 


Charlotte, 210 S. Tryon Street 
Atlanta, Empire Building 


Manufacturers Should Look Up the Advantages of the 


Metallic Drawing Kolls— 


Over the leather system before placing orders for new 
machinery, or if contemplating an increase in produc- 
tion, have them applied to their old machinery, 


25 Per Cent. More Production 


(suaranteed. 
SAVES 


Roll Covering, Varnishing, Floor Space, 
Power, Waste and Wear. 


1-3 Less Weight Required 


Write for Points Claimed, Also Prices and Particulars te 


The Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 


INDIAN ORCHARD, MASS. 


SA FELTON & SON CO. 
MANCHESTER. 


The Felton Brush is a Brush of Quality 


Write for Catalogue 


S. A. Felton & Son 


MANCHESTER, N._H. 
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NUMBER 13 


HE three great cotton ex- 

changes of the world, 

known from the cities of 
| their loeation as the Liver- 
col, New York and New Orleans 
xchanges, have all been m exis- 
oneé for forty yvears. Few concerns 
ow eoncerned with cotton can even 
inember when they did not exist, 
imagine what the cotton 
isiness was like before their inaug- 


ration. About these great markets 
he entire cotton world today re- 
olves. The transactions that take 


lace in them, the reeorded prices 
| whieh the transactions take place 
4 them, the evrrents of trade that 
.et through tme, even the personali- 
es that rise and fall in public no- 
within: them, all are a natural 
cod familiar part of the lives and 
houghts of those who have to do 
vith eetten.. Multitudes of persons 
‘rom QGalifornia and Texas to Bom- 
cay and Yekohoma who never vis- 
‘ed any one of the exchanges yet 
new intimately of their operations. 
The sueeess or failure of their own 
‘ives is bound up with what goes on 
the exehanges. They produce 
cotton, or merchandise it, or specu- 
‘ate it, or spin it, or buy and sell 
‘he goods made from it, relying for 
-vidanee upon what they learn from 
‘he reperts of the business done on 
‘he exehange. To enable them all 
‘o know quickly and surely what the 
“\ changes indicate about cotton, a 
‘narvelously complex. system of 
\orld-wide communication has been 
laborated. As all roads led to 
Home, so all the sensory nerves of 
‘he cotton trade lead to the cotton 
-xchanges, and then out again 
‘hrough the whole vast economic 
body of cotton in all its forms. 


All this being so, it may not un- 
appear to some here 
present rather late in the day to put 
ihe question which I have used as 


the title ef this paper, To ask now 


what a ¢otten exchange is seems 
‘'most like asking a question both 
‘rifling and impertinent. Anyone, 
‘he first man you meet in the street. 
can anewer it, is likely to be the 
refleetion of these familiar with eot- 
ton. And yet no fact has been more 
strongly borne in upon me during 
the eontentions of the past few 
‘ears over the eotton exchanges, 
‘han that exeeedingly few of those 
who have undertaken to discuss the 
subjeet have thought it necessary 
to arrive at any clear definition in 
their own minds of the trne nature 


BY A. R. MARSH BEFORE AMERICAN COTTON 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


and function of a eotton exchange. 
It has seemed to be thought unim- 
portant to go through the long and 
Wearrsome process of exact analy- 
sis of terms before formulating the 
most sweeping proposals of change 
in all the methods and practices 
of the exchanges. The most arbi- 
lrary assertions of what constitute 
the proper policy and the public 
duties of the exchanges have been 
induiged in by critics who could 
have come no nearer to telling 
what a cotton exchange is than to 
say that it is a place where cotton 
is traded in. It is as if those up- 
on whom the responsibility § rests 
of preparing sound regulations 
about our banking and currency 
should start with the assumption 


exchange from other more or less 
similar conceptions which are cur- 
rentiv confused with it and which 
disturb the proper understanding of 
what ecotion exchanges can or can 
not properly undertake to do in 
the «commercial world. 

To begin with, let me say that I! 
propose to discuss only such a cot- 
ton exchange as shows the  all- 
round development of funetion 
whieh we find in the great ex- 
changes have named—tLiverpool, 
New York and New Orleans. I do 
not mean to inchude those so-called 
exchanges, like Bremen, abroad, 
and like the many local exchanges 
in the South. which are 
more than meeting places for cotton 
traders, or which, at the most, have 


TEXAS COTTON MILL, McKINNEY, TEXAS (See page 16) 


that everybody knows what banks 


are, What money is, and what is 
meant by credit, when every expert 
knows that the popular notion of 
each of these things is inexact and 
completely insufficient as the basis 
of any constructive work. 

This then is my exeuse for asking 
ihe question, What is a cotten ex- 
change: and my present purpose is 
to diseuss this question briefly, 
with a view to defining, or, to use 
a scientific phrase, differentiating 
ihe idea of a cotton exchange from 
other more or less similar eoncep- 
tions which are currently confused 
with it and whick disturb the prop- 
er understanding of what cotton 


developed only one side of the cot- 
ton business, as, for example, trad- 
ing mm actual cotten on the spot. 
The cotton exchange which I have 
im mind is a great market for cot- 
ton, both on the spot and for fu- 
ture delivery; and, above all, it is 
a cotton market in which the by- 
laws and rules have been so adjust- 
ed. on the one hand, fo all the 
varities of cotton whieh nature af- 
fords, and, on the other, to all the 
multifarious requirements of the 
eotton trade, that it nas been made 
possible for the trade generally to 
enter safely and understandingly 
into the vast complex mass of 


credit transactions which are call- 


Bhat Is a Cotten E xchange 


ed for in the course of the prolong- 
ed and hazardous task. of distribut- 
ing to ultimate users all over the 
world the gross and unassorted pro- 
duct of millions -of eotton. pro- 
ducers. greal and small, seattered 
over millions of square mules of col- 
ton producing territory. Of such 
exchanges there are, as I have in- 
dicated, really only three in the 
world, though there is a fourth, 
Havre, which in a limited and local 
way shows most of the character- 
istics of the great exchanges. 
What. then, are some of the char- 
acteristics of such a eotion ex- 
change, or cotton market, as I have 
described? The first and most im- 
portant is that it is an asseciation 
of cotton merchants, of men whose 
ceonomic function in the world is 
the distribution of cotton, as nature 
gives it to us, from the producers 
to the various users of tt, in oc- 
eordance with the several needs of 
the latter. Tt is wpon the class of 
cotton merchants that the werld-at 
present reposes the responsibility 


for providing the ways and means’ 


by which every cotton producer can 
always find an imstant market for 
his erop, no matter what its ehar- 
acter may be, and by whieh the 
user of cotton, wherever he may be, 
can abways be provided with the 
particular kind of eotton he re- 
quires, al any time and in any place 
that he may require tt. A cotton 
exchange, then, has as its eentral 
idea the eomplete adaption of the 
business transaction in it to the com- 
mercial needs of cotton merchants 
as a class. Its by-laws and rules 
must be framed with a view to the 
needs of cotton merchants. and of 


no other class: or persons. Mer- 
chandising cotton, and no other 
functions, is what these by-laws 


should be designed to facilitate: 
Now, It is al this very point thal 
during the reeent discussion of e¢ot- 
ton exchanges the greatest confus- 
ion =6Oof mind has been shown by 
[hose who were discontented with 
the traditional order of things and 
whe pressed their contentions thal 
the eotton exchanges should be re- 
modeled. Various classes of persons 
who have an interest m cotton, but 
not the interest of eotton mer- 
chants, have appeared, asserting 
that the old by-laws and rules are 
unjust and iniquitous, and ought to 
be changed in a sense more favor- 
able te the interests of these critics. 
Thus we have had cotton spinners 
Continued on page 9 
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Opening, Mixing and Picking 


The May Contest. 


Last week we were forced by lack 
of space to eliminate the discussion 
articles from the special edition, but 
they begin again this week and will 
be run until completed, which will 
probably be the second week in 
June. 

Thirty-Three Articles. 

We stated some time ago that we 
did not expect more than twenty 
articles to be contributed to the 
contest on “Opening, Mixing and 
Picking.” but the number actually 
contributed was thirty-three and 
we appreciate these contributions as 
showing the popularity of the new 
journal. 

Some splendid articles have been 
contributed and when they are 
printed in book form it will make a 
book worth having. 


Number Eleven. 

HIS is probably as important 

as could be given attention 

about a mill, though the writer has 

disgustedly observed it treated with 
rank indifferene too many times. 

The question of mixing is of im- 
portance, though (aside from dili- 
gent attention must vary in meth- 
od, according to the prevailing con- 
ditions of mixing rooms and the 
stock that must be used. 

The old English method of a large 
cotton bm, sufficient to held at 
least three days run of the mill 
with room all arotind to lay differ- 
ent graded bales in proportion to 
their gerade, then torn and shaken 
up loftily by hand, scattered evenly 
over the bin, and built u- level to 
the full tength of the mixing, has 
always produced ideal results when- 
ever it has been properly looked 
after. This allows the cotton to 
discharge whatever forced air has 
been injected into it by pressing, 
and certainly distributes the dif- 
‘ferent grades that are to be worked. 

However, this method has been 
somewhat forced to the  back- 
ground by economists, as the labor 
required is expensive, and on all ex- 
cept the exceedingly fine counts, 
with the modern blow system, if 
bale breakers, or even if hoppers 
are available, satisfactory results 
can be obtained at a surviving cost. 

To lay down a rule for al! in this 
system would be impossible, as the 
pursuit employed must depend 
upon the size mill and its quan. 
tity of requirements. However, 
should the room be large enough 
Lo open, say twenty bales to 


give 


the required average grade, and for 
each bale to be samplea on each 
side before using, the results will 
come reasonably unltorus. 

A caution might be put in here, 
that during either svstem the loose 
bagging strings and shipper'’s green 
ink should be earefully looked after 


and kept out of the mixing, espe- 
cially in mills that bleach their 
product, as neither of these ‘will 


bleach. 

In this last system the cotton, 
traveling the lattice to the suction 
pipe, is in about the best possible 
condition that modern fast methods 
of manufacture will vermit, While, 
io my mind, the passage of the eot- 
ton threugh the suction and blow 
pipes withdraws considerable of the 
unnatural air from the stock, I have 
observed a great manv times cotton 
falling from the condenser contain- 
ing too much unnatural air. This 
causes the staple to be very fluffy 
and hard to machine and to. my 
idea is the chief eause of electric- 
ity in both piekers and cards. 

A perforated steam pipe placed 
under the condenser, blowing 
through the stock as it falls, will 
withdraw all unnatural air, and the 
stock at once becomes solid, thus 
rendering it im condition to 
through the pickers and cards with 
uniformity. 

It is understood that this treatise 
deals with natural stock, however it 
might not be out of olace to say a 


word here regarding bleached or 
dyed stock. In this ease, it has 
been my experience that stock 


should never be taken from a dryer 
to the pieker room, on the con- 
trarv it should always be stored m 
bins in a cool place from seven to 
ten days, that the normal moisture 
lost deying may —regained. 
Cotton loses weight bv drying as 
much as 3 ver cent. to 5 per cent. 
and until it has lain long enough 
to absorb this amount of moisture, 
and return to its normal condition. 
it will not work well, humidifiers or 
no humidifiers. 

| think that these methods will 
render the stock in satisfactory con- 


dition for the piekmge processes, 
which are undoubtedly important 
in the conversion of cotton fibre 


info yarn or cloth. 

It is my understanding that the 
tendeney of this diseussion is dwelt 
on picking already in motion, there- 
fore il seems unnecessary to go mto 
details of the ereetion of the ma- 
chines. 

The next 
This must be 
grade of the 
length of the 


step is the cleaning. 
governed by the 
eotton used, the 
staple the number 


of machines, and the amount of 


work each machme is to do. For 
the opener I prefer a reguair 30- 
inch Porcupine beater, and if the 


stock is short and very dirty, it 
should run around 600 revolutions 
per minute, which will open the 
cotton up sufficiently: then,-an 18- 
inch blade beatter, running around 
1200 revolutions per minute: if the 
stock is very leafy, a carding beater 
on the Int. and Fin. running around 
900 Rev. 

On the other hand, if the stock is 
good middling 1 3-8-inch to 1 1-2- 
inch staple, it would be sufficient 
to have a pereupine m the breaker 
together with a blade beater, and 
either a blade or carding beater 
in the Finisher and dispense with 
the Intermediate altogether. 

The carding beater will clean 
stock better than the blade, though 
the longer the staple the more 
tendency itt has to eurl the fibre. 
While it seems a step m the right 
direction, something should = be 
done to stop its’ curling tendency, 
before it puts the blade beater out 
of business. The blade beater is 
not perfect, and im incompetent 
hands it will do much harm. 

It is not a question of how fast 
the beaters should run, as it is 
how manv blows should be struck 
per inch to make the least amount 
of curl and get out the most dirt. 
This must be determimed by experi- 
ence alone. I have made some ex- 
periments along this line is staples, 
of which the following gave best 


results: 

Cotton Grade 
11-8 inch Mid. 
{11-4 inch St. Mid. 


13-8 inch 
11-2 ines 
{3-4 inch 


Good Mid. 
Good Mid. 

Sea Island 
Egyptian 


If staple eould be fed straight 
info a »oin beater and the pins set 
close enough to hold fibres straight, 
and take them from the pin beater 
as a doffer takes fibres from the 
eviinder of a card, we would then 
have a beater, and until a carding 
heater can elean fibre without curl- 
ing it, we shall always be confront- 
ed with the problem of carding or 
blade beaters . 

Taking up defective laps. There 
are a number of places in a picker 
where the defect that causes thin 
and thick places may be located. 
Usually it consists of the wrong 
setting of some of the working 
parts, wrong ratio of speed  be- 
tween some of the moving parts, 
need of repairs, or frequently care- 
lessness in operation; or cleaning, 
more especially in the cleaning of 


flues, which conduct the dust fror 
the pickers to the dust flume. 
When a machine is making w 
even work and it cannot readily } 
seen what is wrong, a good pian . 
to begin at the feed and wateh th 
passage of the stock to the deliver 
end of the machine, making not 
of all plaecés at which trouble mig) 
be found, and examining the: 
places carefully to see that ever, 
thing is as it should be. In th 
way, thingS are sometimes foun 
that might otherwise be overlooke: 
Following this plan with a pick: 


making thin places in laps, ti 
first thing to be loked into is th 
apron, which may be causing th 
trouble by slipping oecasiona!l 
or as sometimes happens, by fau 
in construction of the machin: 
whieh gives the evener and fee 
rolls a greater surface speed, tha: 
fhat at which the apron deliver. 
the tans, and so puts a roll draft a 
a point where none is needed. Th. 
stretching of laps on the apron ma 


cause thin places that almos 
amount to holes after bemg ru 
through. That thm places ar 


sometimes caused this way, I fay: 
knewn and seen remedied by mak 
in the gears that run the 
one tooth larger. 

The next place where bad place. 
may. be found is at the feed: rol!- 
by plucking of the stock from be 
tween the rolis by the beater. \ 


number of things may cause this 
plucking, the most common bein: 
worn bearings at the end of th: 
rots. it is often caused 

Beaters Blows per ine! 
{ poreupine, 2 cardime 9. 
porcupine, 2 carding 8. 
porcupine 1 blade, 1 carding  6- 
poreupine 2 blades 
{ porcupine blade . 
pore upine | carding 


worn gears on rolls, or gears tha’ 
are not properly meshed, an 
which cause the rolis to run in | 
jerky manner. 

Another thing in connection wil! 
the feed rolls that is often over 
looked is that the bearing shou! 
be so planned that net only are th 
rolis in.a vertical line with eac’ 
other, but are set so the flutes © 
one will eome together, bottemin. 
in the spaces of the other whe 
there is cotton between them. | 
the rolls do not mesh in this was 
they will not have a firm grip o' 
the stock when medium or heavy: 
laps are beng run on the apron. 


A beater that has a worn bear 
ing, or a dull blade, or blades tha 
have been worn or bent so tha 


apron. 


BIGELOW 


AGENTS FOR 


Lickerins Rewound. 


ASHWORTH BROTHERS 


Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 
Tops Reclothed. 


12 to 18 West 4th St., Charlotte, N. C, 


Cotton Mill Machinery Repaired. 
127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 
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king: edge to the stock, may be 

.ponsible for bad results. If the 

iter is set too close to the feed 

is with a heavy feed, the rolls 
| be jarred enough to make thin 

Dy running unsteadily. A 

ater that is set too far away 

in the feed roll, or a beater that 
running too slow, will make both 
nm and thick places: Any projec- 

n ipside the picker, such as a 

ch bar, or a serew between the 

ater, and the screen, will make 
oven work, 

'f the surface of either sereen has 

on jammed or broken, or if 

ck eolleets in any way, so as to 

the free passage of air 

ough the sereen, bad places will 
cup @t re@olar distances. 

\Vronge fan speed and poor regu- 

con of air eurrents produced by 
oon are ¢auses of unevenness, and 
| plaees from this cause are hard 

remedy, exeept by experiment- 
until the meht combination 1s 
ond, as there are many i things 
ieh affeet the air currents, such 
length and straizhtness of flues, 
ight and position of dust flume, 
od se om But the general rules 
oot are. employed, work out, ex- 
ot on speeial conditions. The fan 
ed should be sufficiently strong 
preduce an air current, that will 
orpy the small beats of stock in al- 
ost a straight line from the beater 
olthy to the pomt at which they 
vike the sereen, with little, or no 
ittering, or whirling, and should 
ay where they strike until shaken 
ose at the eentral point for the 
role 

'f there are any holes at the sides 
top of the picker, they should be 
ocked* and the air urawn by the 
ons, from the back of the picker, 
ood from waderneath the beater. 

The dampers should ,be set #0 
.~ to eause the cotton to spread in 
even sheet of uniform thickness 
the sereens, and I have found if 
advantage to regulate them se as 
cause the stock to strike high, 
pon the top sereen, as this. does 
ot affeet the evenness of the lap 
oid tends te prevent splitting at the 
ords. Usually the greater fan 
eed within reasonable limits, the 
noother and more even the. laps; 
it, as the maim object is to clean 
ie stock, the speed of the beater 
od setting of the grid bars must be 
-onsidered, 

The loosening of any part which 
~ supposed to be fastened to a 
aft, sueh as gears, the sereens, or 
ralis, will cause thin places, but 
os they will extend across the lap. 
ley are readily noticed, and fixed 
trouble. 

Most of the things I have men- 
oned will eause both a thick and 
in place. I have omitted none, 
-ecause almost always where a thin 
lace is found,.there is a thick place 
-onewhere near it, though — the 
hick plaee may not be as notice- 
ible as the thin. 


In conclusion, a word might be 
idded as to lap splitting, though I 
cave never experienced any trouble 
| this direetion, except in an in- 
-lanee, where exceptional short 
or considerable waste was 
‘sed. Tn this ease the Kitson peo- 
ple can furnish a fingered propg, 
called a lap splittinme preventor. 
Potter & Johnson furnish a dise roll 
‘hat trails infe-a bettom spaced rill, 
Bcth of these devices, work © be- 
‘ween the stripper rolls and calen- 
dar rolls, forming creases on the 


layer, which are positively effective, 
and eliminate all split lap troubles. 
Should this article aid in throwing 
tht on the subjeet under diseus- 
repaid 


SOln, the writer will feel 
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fully for the time taken up with 
it. Observer. 


Number Twelve. 
HE contest which yeu are run- 
ning in your paper this month 
should merit the appreciation and 
encouragement of men who have 
an interest in the progress and 
success of our Southern cotton 
mills. It should and will prove of 
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ing to use tt. 

Always have two places for open- 
ing up cdétton, one for the morn- 
ing run and one for the afternoon 
ron. The results from an opentmne 
in the above manner will, I think, 
prove to give good satisfaction. 

Now for a good lap. This is 
something we should always try to 
have, regardless of what kind or 


grade of cotton we are using 
In order to 


have good smooth 


wr 
1 227 Chance Gear 


valuable help to those of us for 
whose especial benefit it has been 
launched. The topic is, “Opening, 
and Mixing Cotton,’ and how to 
inake a good lap. 


Some of the many reasons why 
cotton should be mixed with as 
many bales as it is possible to mix 
together at one time are as follows: 

In a mill making, say 28s yarn, 
with double creel roving on spin- 
ning, one bale of cotton fed in at 
the opener and run through al! of 
the different processes of machines 
will get mixed 4,608 times. There- 
fore, if you can mix, say 10 bales 
of cotton well together, you will 
have a mixing or doubling when 
the yarn is finished of ten times 
1,608 or 46,080. This will give an 
evener number of varn and if you 
are using 10 per cent of yellow or 
tinged cotton it will prevent beams 
having streaks of vellow in them, 
and you can only detect the tinged 
eotton by a yellowish cast in cloth 
or on your beams. 


I am sure that all carders will 
admit that out of 50 bales deliver- 
ed from warehouse to opening 
room you will generally get several! 
grades of cotton. There will be 
part of this coming from the first 
picking and part from the middle 
crop picking and probably part of 
the last or near the last picking, 
and out of 50 bales ordered at one 
time, you will get cotton grown 
probably from one to four hundred 
miles apart. Of course different 
kinds of soil will produce different 
staple cotton. Now my idea for 
mixing cotton to obtain the best 
possible results is to have an open- 
ing room of a sufficient size to mix 
cotton enough to run at least one- 
half day. Always open not less 
than ten bales at one time and 
remove bagging and tires entirely 
before starting to mixing. Then 
take about 3 inches off of each bale 
and throw together and repeat in 
the same way until vou have mixed 
up all of the ten bales. Then put 
down ten more bales and remove 
bagging and ties and mix in the 
same way. Then let this mixing 
lay at least five hours before start- 


running laps you must keep all of 
your pickers well cleaned and keep 
ues well cleaned oul so vou can 
always have a good strong draft on 
your sereens. 


A good draft on your sereens not 
only removes a larger amount of 
dirt, etc. but spreads the cotton 
more uniformly on the screens. 

When a flue becomes filled or 
ehoked up you can see the lap 
looking larger in the middle, but it 
will be very soft in the middle, 
which is a very bad lap. If blade 
heaters become very dull you can- 
not get a smooth lap. This can al- 
ways be detected when go 
through a picker room, for the 
laps will show up as havine lumps 
or a knotty appearance. 

Blades should be sharpened about 
every six months at least. 

will not attempt to give the 
speed of beater, as most carders 


duction. 

Thick and thin places are very 
often spoken of as one trouble, yet 
there are two kinds of this trouble. 
You ean have thin places without 
having thick places, but you cannot 
have a thick place without having 
a thin place in your lap. 

The thin places in laps are caus- 
ed generally by running aprons too 
slack and will cause apron to run 
joo slow when two full laps are 
put on at one time. 

Sometimes in mending a broken 
apron where the aprons are splic- 
ed together. the splice is too thick 
and will cause apron to stop for a 
few seconds when it goes over 
apron rollers. This of course will 
cause a thin place and if the apron 
stands too long so as to canse the 
laps to break at the feed rolls and 
allows the evener belt to run to the 
small end of cone and the apron 
starts off again, it will cause a 
thick place in lap before the evener 
ean catch it. 

Thick and thim places are also 
verw often caused by having more 
friction on one end of feed roll 
than on the other and if in putting 
on a lap it should get doubled too 
much and strikes the end of feed 
roll where the least friction is it 
will cause feed roll to rise up too 
high and the beater will jerk in a 
portion of the laps. This will cause 
a thick place and also a thin place. 

I deem it unnecessary to mention 
anvthing to prevent laps from split- 
ting as there are several good de- 
vices that will put an end to split 


laps. 

Drafts on Finishers and  Inter- 
mediates. 

finisher is about 450. This will 


give a 141-202. on intermediate and 
a i30z. lap on finisher, but Ht is 
best to always arrange your draft 
so that when al! laps are on, your 
eane belt will stand 4 inches from 
the large end of cone. This will 
give the evener a better chance to 
govern the lap should one run out 
which is generally the case in a 
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know the speed that gives him the 
best results. Of course if you are 
compelled to cun a very heavy pro- 
duction on your picking machinery 
you will have to run your beaters 
much faster than for a lower pro- 
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picker room several times a day. 
| will give a simple way- of find- 
ing out about what a finisher is 
drafting without using the gears. 
If you know the oz. lap you are 
making on your intermediates. 15 
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oz. laps on imtermediate. 4 into 
AS xX4=—60. 13 oz. on finisher, 
draft. 
To Figure Draft of Finisher. 
Find the surface speed of Qin. 
calender roll and divide by the 
surface speed of Sin. feed roll. As- 
suming the feed roll to turn one 
revolution and be the driver. Divid- 
ing all of the drivers by the drivens 
which connect the feed roll with 
the calender roll will give the rev- 
olution of 9 in. calender roll to one 
revolution of 3in. feed roll. 
Multiply this by the diameter 
of calender roll, divided by diameter 
of feed roll 9+3=3. Assume the 
cone belt te be in the center of cone 
which will not affeet the draft. Both 
cones running the same speed 
Feed Worm 
Roll Gear Cone Bevel 
24 90 22 20 
7 40 
Worm Worm Side Bevel 
Grear S. H. 
To figure length of lap: 


Rev. of knock off wheel= 1 
Knock-off gear.. .. .. ..==48 
Worm gear on 8.-H... =28 
S.-S.-H. change gear... ..==20 
Single tread worm on 7in. 

i 48x 28 


J==rev. of Tin. rol} 


| 
while lap is forming. 
Gear on Tin. roll....... 


Gear on Drop 8.-H. L.-H.=13 
Gear on Drop 8.-H. R.-H.=—14 
Gear on 9iu. roll... .. .. 
67.250 «13 
rev. of 9in. roll, 
14x54 
while lap is forming. 
Circumference of 9in, roll=28.27. 
57.77 X 28.28 
==45.36 yards in lap. 


Add 4 per cent. for stretch of col- 
Lon. W.. E. 


Number Thirteen. 
© begin with let us reason to- 
gether as to why. What is all 

of this opening, mixing, etc., for? 
Whwy not take a bale of cotton, truck 
it up to the breaker, and after 
opening, simply feed into the ma- 
chine till it is all used up, and then 
repeat the operation? 

Because, no two bales of cotton 
has the same percentage of mois- 
Lure. 

The cotton from one plantation is 
of a better or poorer grade than 
that from another. 

One lot of cotton has been expos- 
ed to the weather, the other is dry. 

On some grades of work there is 
u great saving made by mixing a 
good grade and a bad grade of cot- 
ion together, thereby redueing the 
price of the cotton used. 

. Colored Stock—No dryer will turn 
out two bales of eotton containing 
the same percentage of moisture. 

Dyers very frequently get a slight 
difference in shade, by mixing you 
very nearly overcome that and get 
a uniform shade. 

Cotton just out of a dryer is usu- 
ally too drv to be handled econo- 
mically. It is too harsh, contains 01 
generates, in handling, electricity, 
thereby running bad and causing 
waste. 

Now, that we have decided that 
it is best to open up and mix, lets 
jook for the advantages in doing 


Bot. Side 8. H. 


S.H. Jack 8. H. 
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this or in other words, where do 
the objections just mentioned come 


in. 

In the white stock it is all based 
on moisture and grade of cotton, in 
colored stoek on moisture and shade 
which in a way corresponds to 
grade in white cotton. 

We will take two cases and follow 
them .norough the carding and spin- 
ning to show what the effect is 
when running direct from indivi- 
dual bales and while running from 
the proper openmg and mixing. 

We feed a bale to the breaker 
that has a good deal of moisture in 
it. and immediately follow with a 
bale that is dry. The lapper hand 
has to adjust his lappers for each 
balé in order to keep his weights 
right. Suppose the laps should 
weigh 36 pounds. He is running 


Jack Gross Drop Cal. 


S.H. S.H. Roll. 

20 15 13 9 

52 72 54 3 

Cross Drop 9in. Feed 

S. H. H. C. Roll Roll. 


weigh 36 pounds, when they do not 
contain but about 95 per cent as 
much cotton as the laps made from 
the dry stock. We weigh at draw- 
ing frames and find that our num- 
bers are uneven but average about 
right. On slubber, intermediate and 
fine frame the same thing occurs 
only a worse variation. Now by the 
time this wet cotton has reached 
the spinning it has at last got to the 
proper atmospheric condition, but 
has lost so much in weight in doing 


‘this that it is probably a good deal 


finer than the numbers you are try- 
ing to make. Suppose you are after 
26s, if the stock that started wet 
drys out to normal you will be get- 
ting about 28s with 26s twist. Then 
comes a kick on weak yarn. 

Now let's follow through from an 
ideal opening and mixing: Your 
colton has lam open in a pile and in 
sufficient. quantities long enough to 
completely adjust itself to atmos- 
pheric conditions: you have got 
your stock mixed in just such quan- 
tities of the different grades as you 
want. You feed this to the breaker 
and make the necessary adjustment 
for the laps, and you run all of the 
lol up without any appreciable 
change in the weight of your laps. 
Your stock isn’t going to dry out on 
you, but if it does it will all dry 
alike, because if all started alike. 
and vou can change any of the suc- 
cessive machines to catch the error. 
and deliver yarn just where you 
want it. with the right amount of 
twist, better running work, less see. 
onds, lower cost 

Since we see that a prover open- 
ing and mixing pays. IT want to 
give what IT consider an ideal meth- 
m! of opening and handling stock 
through to the ecards. 

Take the warehouse first. As the 
rotton is bought during the fall and 
winter, have every lot placed in 
such a position as to keep it separ- 
ate from all other lots, and have it 
so placed that you éan use all of 
one lot before another lot is touch- 
ed. In this way vqu get nearly uni- 
formity of grade and natural con- 
ditions. You can therefore more ac. 
curately. adjust vour machinery 
with a view of not having to re- 
adjust again till another lot is open- 
ed. This method consists very 
greatly in obtaining uniform work. 

When ready to open up some cot- 
ton take as many bales as possible, 
put them in a row or semi-circle. 
which is better, take enough off of 
ene bale to make a thin layer com- 
pletely over the space to be utilized, 


then take about same amount off of . 


next bale and put over first layer 
and so on will all of tne cotton is 
used up. Then when ready for use 
take the cotton up from top to bot- 
tom of pile, In this way you get 
some Of all of the cotton in every 
armful. 

It is better, and is usually the 
case, to have the room, in which 
the opening and mixing is done, 
some little distance, say 200 feet, 
from the opener room prover. And 
when the cotton is ready to be used 
it is fed into an auvomanic feeder 
that delivers into a trunk, (prefer. 
ably overhead to prevent dampness) 
and is carried over to the opener 
room where it is fed mto the auto- 
matic feeder and preparer fitted 
with a porcupine beater that deliv- 
ers into a trunk which supplies the 
breaker. This cotton is in a fairly 
fine condition when it is in the pile 
after having been torn up by hand, 
but after having been run through 
two automatic feeders, two air 
trunks and a poreupine beater it is 
delivered to the breaker in as nearly 
perfect condition as it is possible to 
get it. 

Now for a few 
breaker, 
lappers. 

Breaker: Keep fan at proper 
speed, trunk clean and tight, screens 
clean and in perfect condition: 
beaters clean, sharp and properly 
set; and all other parts of machine 
in a clean condition. 

Intermediate: Do not put four 
full laps on the machine at one 
time, but have them im. the ratio of 
i-4, 1-2, 3-4 and full; keep flutes 
and bearings of feed rolis clean, 
proper fan speed; screens kept in 
good repair and clean; evener mo- 
tion properly adjusted, and be sure 
it is clean and kept so. Beater sharp 
and properly set. . Grids and knives 
clean and properly set. Have lap- 
per hand keep his machines oiled 
and cleaned thoroughly... Have all 
machines carefully gone over once 
each year and cleaned and all parts 
set. 

Finisher: What has been said 
relatrve to intermediace applies to 
finisher as well. Only I prefer a 
carding beater for all finishers: 
these beaters have a combing effect, 
and in rauuning colored stock, which 
is always more or less harsh, the 
crade of work done is at least 10 
per cent more even and better pre- 
pared for the licker-in than from a 
blade heater. 7~11-44 


remarks the 
intermediate and finisher 


Number Fourteen. 


HE two most important points 

to be considered im mixing 
eotton is the length of staple and 
grade. 

Mixing should ovcupy a large 
amount of floor space, the first bale 
should be sprea. over this entire 
space, then a little waste scattered 
over this bale, the second bale and 
a little waste and so on until all the 
bales are mived. 

The cotton should be pulled in 
small tufts and mixed in as large a 
quantity. as possible. The larger 
the mixing the easier to keep num- 
bers regulated. For the reason no 
two mixings are alike, because of 
variation found in different bales 
and also to atmospheric changes. 
Another reason for large mixings is 
io give the cotton from compressed 
bales an opportunity to expand. 
Mixings should be allowed to stand 
at least three days before using. 
When using the cotton should be 
pulled away in small sections from 
top to bottom. The presser should 

-y special attention to the mixing 
of waste as split laps can generally 
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be laid to the mixing of too muc 
waste. The waste from the spinnin 
room and the waste from the f! 
frame should be spread on th 
apron of one of the nickers and ru 
through, then taken to some plac 
and kept until mixing time. 

The hopper should be kept ae 
three-fourths full at all times. 
lattice feed apron should be er 
amined to see that there is 014 
slipping, Any intermittent actic 
will cause irregular feeding, makin 
uneven laps. 

The feed rolls should be set fr 
the beater viant 3-16 to 3-8 of a 
inch for average American cotto: 
The grid has set from 3.8 to 1-2 a 
inch from the beater nearest th 
feed roll and 5-8 ineh to 3-4 inch ; 
the lower bar. The space betwer 
ihe bars may vary from 3-8 to 1- 
inch at ton and 1-8 to 3-8 imeh » 
bottom. The proper Setting of thes 
bars are accountable for the rig! 
amount of waste taken out. 

The revolutions of different kind 
of. beaters: Three-bilade beater. 
from 900 to 1,220 R. P. M.; two-blad. 
beaters from 1,150 to 1,500 R. P. M. 
carding beaters from 1,000 to 1,40 
R. P. M. 

Fan speed on different machine- 
Fan on breaker, 1,000 R. P. M.: fa: 
cn Int. 900 R. P. M.; fan on finishe 
900 R. P. M. Blade beaters miist b. 
kept sharp and well balenced. 

The object of the air current .- 
to carry away all dirt and dust an 
deposit only good cotton into th 
cage. The velocity of air current :- 
also responsible for the amount « 
waste removed. If the current :- 
too strong it prevents all the for. 
eign matter from being renmiove: 
and if too weak it allows good co! 
ton to drop through the bars. Th. 
top cage should receive a little mor 
air current than the lower one. !|' 
this is properly regulated there wi! 
be little need for split lap preven. 
tion. 

Uneven laps are caused by auto 
matic feeder feeding unevenly 
cone belt being too tight prevent- 
ing the belt from slipping quick!) 
or the cone bell may be too slack 
causing it to slip on the cone. Th: 
evener may be out of fix, and cot- 
ton may bé wound around the fee 
roll. 

Pickers should be kept clean in- 
side and all parts well oiled. On 
of the most important points to b: 
laken into consideration is 
blows per inch. Blows net exceed 
ing 60 per minute and not less tha: 
30. 

It should be the aim of every on: 
in charge of a picker room to mak: 
as light a lap as possible. The tuf'- 
from the automatic feeder through. 
out being made small, therefor 
more foreign matter is taken ou! 
All dirt not removed by the pieker- 
must be removed by the cards. S&S 
let it be our aim to remove all up- 
necessary work from the cards, 


Nember Fifteen. 


HE subjeet which the boy- 

are going to discuss, “Open 
ing, Mixing and Picking,” is a broa’ 
one. 

The opening and mixing of cotto: 
sifould receive the strictest atten- 
lion of some one who knows how t: 
open and prepare cotton for th: 
manufacture of yarns. The open- 
ing room is the surest place to pre- 
vent the numbers from varyine 
anid therefore it should be looke« 
after very carefully. The one ru! 
should be applied in preparing a! 
grades of raw stock for the manu- 
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ture Of Trom the finest yarus 
wn te the coarsest yarn that is 
on from the low grade and waste 
ck eoltons, is be very careful to 
a Uniform mixing. Grade 6 or 
vales, and open them, and take 
of all at once and spread over 
entire mixing bm and keep this 
until the bim is full. 

{| mice clean waste, or 
iy fly, motes or sweeps, be sure 
vel the mixture uniform. The 
ver the amount opened the bet- 


,ou hardly ever see a mill that 

and mixing room 

ough, Dut large or small, open- 
should be uniformly mixed. 

| running a certam grade of cot- 
. or length of staple, every bale 
ould be pulled and the staple 
-asured, with a rule, and should 
be allowed to vary more than 
< inch each way. All bales that 
over or under the standard 
outh should be set aside and used 
Other purposes. 

\\ hen taking cotton from the bin 
 inachines it should be cut square 
own from tep to bottom of pile 
order to get the best results from 
uniform mixing. 

‘he hoppers of the openers should 
 'un-On @m average of three parts 
| and never allowed to run lower 
can halt fail, 

the opening machines should be 
-efully looked after, kept well 
ed and elean. All waste, such as 
oles, flyings, dirt and 50 on, 
ould be watehed after and taken 
| al regular cleaning hours. The 
lion pipes between openers and 
 c-akers should receive the careful 
‘ention of some one and all de- 
ts, sueéh as rough places, holes in 
+s, and se on, should be remedied 
ul 

lhe breaker must be kept in good 
uning order to get the best re- 
ts ina picker room. Breaker 
os must be kept up to the aver- 
 werght. they get too heavy 

light, go to the opening ma- 
ines and lighten or heavy up, 
ichewer the ease may be. Never 
ow the eveners on intermediates 
be tampered with. 

the Dreaker lap should be two 
nds heavier than intermediate 
‘Ds. 

The draft on intermediate should 
about 4.20 im order to cause 
ener belts to run a little past 
ler te slow end of pully when a 
|| set of laps are on machines. 
doing so, ff a lap happens to run 
| unnoticed, which is often the 
ose, the evener belts will not shift 
far back to-fast end of pulley. 
termediate laps should be run a 
‘Ue heavier than finisher laps. 
raft, 420 same as intermediate. 

The finishers should be kept in 
best of running order. All fans, 
rollers and gearing must 
-- looked after carefully, and al! 
-feets remedied. The air currents 
reeeive close attention. All 
‘it passages kept open and free 
‘rom any bamps. The air must have 
ree access to sereens if a nice lap 
+. expected. Ideas as to speeds of 
‘cns varies a great deal, but con- 
jitions, such as heavy stock, old 
‘iachines, speed of machines and so 
Tn, have a let to do with fan speed. 
The standard speed of fans are, 
vreaker 4450 R. P. M., Intermedi- 
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ales, 1,350 to 1,400 BR. P. M., and 
finishers 1,400 to 1,450 R. P. M. For 
suction pipes, the fans should run 
about 1.200 or 1,300 BR. P. M. 

The fan draft on pickers bas a 
great deal to do with the making 
of good running laps, too much 
draft will make a bad lap, and wil! 
tend to draw fine motes and trash 
from grid bars in to the stock and 
the cards will be imposed upon, 
while not enough draft will cause 
laps to split while unwinding alt 
back of cards; also, you can notice 
thick and thin places in the lap 
al cards. 

Sometimes our picker roomis are 
pushed, and in order to keep plenty 
of laps to run cards, we will speed 
up our pickers, that is feed and cal- 
ender rolis, but as a rule the beater 
and fan are never changed and here 
is where trouble with laps splitting 
in a lot of eases begins. 

If it is possible to do so, the fan 
should run in proportion to feed 
and callender rolls, but in cases 
where it would be out of reason to 
speed up fan in proportion to feed 
and callender rolis, a lap splitting 
preventer can be applied. 

Always give the draft the proper 
attention and lap splitting will not 
amount to much. 

The inside of machines should be 
kept clean at all times to get the 
best results. The outside should be 
kept clean also, as a clean picker 
room indicates good running work 
nine cases out of ten, in the other 
departments. 

Sometimes the gear on picker 
wears out and one will break, but 
never put a new gear on with an 
old one. Take off all old gears and 
replace them with a new set. Save 
the best old gears and run them 
with other old gears. 

The beaters should receive care- 
ful attention and kept in the very 
best running order. The beater 
boxes should be looked after very 
close, and if boxes or beater shaft 
geis the least worn they should be 
taken to the shop and shaft put 
in lathe and turned down to a smooth 
bearing and the boxes bored oul 
and babitted to fit shaft perfectly. 

If beater blades get very badly 
worn, order new ones from shops, 
and have the old ones taken off and 
replaced with new blades, for with- 
eut a‘ good beater you cannot get 
good resuits in a picker room. 

The speeds of beaters should be 
about 1,000 to 1,100 on breakers, 
{ 300 to 1.350 on intermediate picker} 
1,450 on the finisher. 

Beaters should be set. to feed rol! 
i-4 inch. Grid bars 1-2 inch from 
beater. 

The finisher laps should not vary 
more than 1-2 pound each way. Oil 
all fast bearings twice a day and 
all slow bearings at starting time 
each morning. Tear down and ov- 
earhaul all pickers every two or 
three months, and if you have not 
got a reliable finisher man, you 
had better keep an eve on him. 

Lan. 


Number Sixteen. 


HIS. is a very important sub- 
ject and we all need to study 
it and try to get some good ideas 
out of each article and then adopt 
it to the ones we are using, there- 


by we will reap the benefit. I will 
base my article on mills that use 
no baie breaker or waste machines. 

We will first prepare our waste 
for mixing with the good cotton. 
This can be done by running the 
spinning room and speeder waste 
through one of the sntermediate 
machines and the ecard = strips 
through the opener, letting it run 
off over the rollers in a loose state. 
Then we have our waste in good 
shape to mix back with the good 
stock. 

It is very important that this be 
done as the waste will not feed even 
if it is mixed just as it comes from 
the machines and will cause a lot 
of thick and thin places in the 
laps. 

Now we will get ready to open 
our cotton. 

We should first go to the ware- 
house and select. the number of 
bales required for the mixing. This 
should be as large as possible. Be 
sure that ail of the bales are dry 
and the staple. as near uniform 
length as possible. 

Then deliver to the mixing room 
as many bales as can be opened 
at one time. This should not be 
less than six. I had rather have 
twelve, but space will not permit 
in a lot of mills. 

Next we should cut -the ties and 
remove the burlap and take up al! 
of the ties, buckles and strings be- 
fore mixing. 

After getting the floor clear be- 
gin to mix by taking a small amount 
from each bale and shake it up in 
small bunches and-secatter it over 
one balf of the space and when we 
get nine or ten inches thick on 
the floor then seatter a thin layer 
of waste over that and continue in 
this way until the pile is finished, 
being careful to not get too much 
waste in one place, for it will cause 
the laps to split and make a lot 
of uneven yarn. 

We now have one pile mixed and 
ready to run. While this ‘s being 
fed bring in another lot of bales 
and mix in the other space just as 
the first one. 

We will now go to picking. Pull 
the cotton out all the way along 
one side and from top te bottom 
of the pile and continue in this 
way until all of the pile is used. 

Keep the hopper full enough to 
keep the lifting apron covered al! 
the time and keep the machines 
clean and in good shape. Keep the 
eveners working acurately. Don't 
let the laps run out on the apron. 
Don't make the breaker laps too 
big: as they will overload the 
aprons and cause them to slip and 
make thin places in the inter- 
mediate laps. ; 

Keep the erid bars set so as to 
get as many motes out as possible. 
Set the beater blades to the feed 
rollers to suit the staple. 

Keep the dampers set to throw 
the most air on the top screen, thus 
preventing split laps. Have the in- 
termediate laps to weigh three 
pounds more than the finished laps, 
as this will give a good draft and 
the finishers will never have to 
wail on che intermediate. Never 
let them vary more than one 
pound and you will have no trouble 
with the weights of the finished 
laps. They should not vary more 


7 
than 1-4 of a pound. 

If we keep the machines in good 
shape it is no trouble to make good 
laps. 

I will now tell you how I do this. 
[ have the machines cleaned out 
on the imside once every day, also 
all of the air spaces around the 
screens and beater caps and rollers. 
Have the oil holes cleaned out and 
oi] all the fast parts twice per day 
and the slow parts once. 

Keep the aprons and evener belts 
tight enough to not slip. Keep all 
the belts cleaned off and oiled 
twice a week, then every four weeks 
have all the rollers and sereens 
taken out and thoroughivy cleaned. 

Have all worn or broken paris 


repaired so they are as good as new = 


and have the beater blades sharp- 
ened as often as they need it. 

Now it is very often said that we 
don't have time to do this work, 
but we should take time for that 
is a part of our job and if we let 
the machines run on and don't 
clean and repair them it will not 
be long until we won't have time, 
for it will keep. us busy fixie 
breakdowns and will also bave a 
large amount of bad work. 

I hope there will be so_oct‘1-ng In 
this article that will benefit some 
ene. If there is I will be well paid 
for my trouble. 

S. R. H. 


Not For a Long Time. 


The late Bishop Williams, of 
Connecticut, was sitting in a box in 
an opera house where collegiate 
commencement exercises were be- 
ing held. Thé toilets of the ladies 
were extremely elaborate. After 
looking around the house with an 
opera-glass one of the ladies ex- 
claimed: 

“Honestly, Bishop Williams, did 
you ever see anything like it in all 
your life?” 

“Never,” gravely replied the Bish- 
op, “never, Madam, since [| was 
weaned.’ —Exchange. 


In the Same Boat. 


Admiral “Bob” Evans was visiting 


the Brooklyn Navy Yard one day. 


when a dispatch was handed him. 
Not having his eyeglasses he held 
the paper first far, then near, but 
couldn't read it. Then, handing it 
to an old Irish orderty who. was 
standing by, said: “Read this for m-, 
my man!” 

“Oi ean't, sir.” replied the ordoer- 
ly. “Otm as ignorant as yourself, 
sir.’ —Exchanege. 


The Difference. 


The late Marshall Field had a 
very small office-boy who came to 
the great merehant one day with a 
request for an increase in wages. 

“Huh!” said Mr. Field, looking at 
him as if through a magnifying- 
glass. “Want a raise, do you? How 
much are you getting?” 

“Three dollars a week,” chirped 
the little chap. 

“Three dollars-a week!” exclaimed 
his employer, “Why, when I was 
your age I only got two dollars.” 

“Oh, well, that’s different,” pip- 
ed the youngster. “I guess you 


weren't worth any more.”—Ex. 
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Established «873 ‘To Southern Textile Manufacturers 
| We invite your critical patronage. Try ‘‘McL”’ Oak Tan 
Mc ned Leather Belting. It meets all requirements. : : : : 


SOUTHERN AGENT 
BR. F. HOUSTON 
Charlotte, N. C. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
F. W. McLANATHAN & SON 


Lawrence, Mass. 


TRACE “ame 


With a Reputation 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 
BRISTOL, R. I. 


Use Dixon Patent Stirrup Adjusting 
Saddles, the latest invention in 
Saddies for Top Rolls of 
Spinning Machines 
Mfrs. of all kinds Saddles, Stirrups and 
Levers 


Send for Sample 


The Arabol Manufacturing Co, 


100 Williams Street, New York 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
Sizing, Softening, Finishing, Weighting Compounds 
We make practical demonstrations of our goods, free of 
charge. If you have any trouble, write us. 


Southern Sales Agent 


CAMERON McRAE GREENVILLE, &. . 


Danker & Marston 
BOSTON, MASS. 


GUM TRAGASOL for Warp Sizing. 
DANAMAR Softener, replacing Tallow. 


A. Klipstein & Company 


129 Pearl Street, New York City 


SOUTHERN BRANCH: 
17 EAST FOURTH STREET CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


SOLE AGENTS FOR 


The Society of Chemical Industry 


BASLE, SWITZERLAND 


Pyrogen Blues 
Pyrogen Browns 
Pyrogen Blacks 


Ciba Colors a Specialty 


Traganta and Pearlena for Sizing and Finishing, Alizarine Oils, 


all grades. Special Size B, for Slashing. 


Full Line of Chemicals for Cotton 
Manufacturers 


Thureday, May 25, 1911. 


Report of Gommittee 
on Cotton Exchange: 


Richmond, Va., May 19, (914. 


To the Ameriean Cotton Manufae- 


turers’ Association: 

T a recent meeting of the 

Board of Governors of this 

Association a committee 

was appointed to act in 
harmony with similar committees 
from other associations of cotton 
manufacturers, with a view of 
bringing to the attention of the cot- 
ton exchanges the absolute neces- 
sity in the interest of legitimate 
business of the regulation of the 
rules governing the purchases and 
sales on those exchanges in order 
to make a proper relation between 
spot cotton and the price as quoet- 
ed on the exchange. 

The committee so appointed have 
not yet presented to the cotton ex- 
changes this question under their 
recent appormtment, but similar 
committees have done so on prev- 
ious occasions. The committees so 
appointed, however, will follow the 
instructions of their associations 
and earnestly urge upon the cotton 
exchanges the importance of this 
subject. 

The subject is not a new one to 
association. During a series 
of years the association has put i- 
self on record to the following ef- 
fect: 

That the Association does not 
feel that it has any fight to make 
in behalf of cotton manufacturers 
against such a price for the raw 
material as affords a legitimate 
profit to the produeer. On the con- 
trary, even though high prices of 
the commodity temporarily embar- 
rass the manufacturer until there 
can be brought about a proper re- 
lation between the price of the 
manufactured article and the price 
of the raw material, nevertheless 
(he manufacturer as cheerfully as 
he ean has endured this embar- 
rassment in the knowledge that it is 
te the interest of the community 
eat jarge that producing element 
should receive full compensation 
for their product and should: re- 
ceive such value therefor as is 
brought about by the natural law 
of supply and demand. 

Cotton manufacturers musi,-how- 
ever, be restive under any condi- 
tion in which the price of the raw 
material is not properly reflected 
in the quotations of cotton ex- 
changes. The effect of this dis- 
parity in price is to give to the 
buyer of cotton goods an impres- 
sion either that the price of the 
commodity is an ilegitimate one 
based on manipulation, or, as has 
been constantly the case, that the 
price to the manufacturer is less 
than it really is on account of the 
misleading quotations on the ex- 
changes. 

Committees from this Association 
have earnestly presented previous- 
ly to the cotton exchanges such 
changes in rules as they believe 
would have the effeet of prevent- 
ing manipulation and of preventing 
a misleading quotation of prices. 

It is equally unfortunate to the 


duly low upon the exchange as . 
is for them to be unduly high, fo 
in either case the price so refleette 
is the result of manipulation. Wha 
the manufacturer demands, an. 
what he has a right to demand, . 
the price on the exchanges sha. 
be truly refleetive of the price o 
spot cotton. By no means has th 
price been so reflective on at tea: 
some of the exchanges during re 
cent past seasons. 

Manufacturers associations shou). 
have no fight agamst cotton ex 
changes if those exchanges tru). 
reflect conditions of spot cettor 
(on the contrary, an exchange, | 
legitimately managed and regula 
ed, and if the prices ruling there 
on are truly representative of spo 
values, is and should be of decid. 
ed advantage to cotton manufac 
turers, as also to producers: but i! 
on the contrary, the’ prices re 
flected on the exchanges are mere!) 
the result of speculation for «@ 
against the value of the commedit, 
or if those prices are only reflec. 
live of the speculative actions o! 
one element as against another ele. 
ment, then the exchange become- 
a serious disadvantage to the man. 
ufacturers and to producers, an: 
ceases to be a legistimate body. 

Of ocurse, the two principal ex- 
changes in the United States ar: 
the New Orleans and New York 
Cotton Exchanges. Under the rule- 
of the New Orleans Exchange, th: 
prices ruling thereon are in muc): 
closer, relation to the prices ruling 
on spot cotton than as a rule am 
the pices of contracts on the Nev 
York Cotton Exchange. The mem- 
bers of the New Orleans Cotton 
Exchange have shown a muc! 
greater willingness to conform t: 
the suggestions of manufacturer- 
and producers, in order to mak: 
their quotations reflective of spo 
conditions, than have the member- 
of the New York Cotton Exchange 
Of course the operations on th: 
New York Exchange are many time- 
greater than they are wpon the Nev 
Orleans Exchange, and therefor 
the unfortunate efforts of mis-quo- 
lations on the New York Cotto: 
Exchange are many times what the, 
would be upon the New Orleans 
Exchange. Apparently members 
the New York Cotton Excha 
have been more impressed wil 
the necessity of so preserving thei: 
rules as to make them advyanta- 
genous to speculators and to ma- 
nipulators than they have heen tc 
make them of such character as tc 
be advantageous to the operations 
of the manufacturers and produc- 
ers. 

By reason of the rules of the 
New York Cotton Exchange it is sel- 
dom that the prices of contracts 
on that Exchange are in a parity 
with spot cotton, or truly represent 
the prices of spot cotton im the 
community of production, plus the 
carrying charge to market. 

At times, the prices of contracts 
are much above the prices of spot 


Continued on page 16 
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\Vhat Is a Cotton Exchange? 
Continued from page 5 
asserting that they 
rights in the case paramount 
cose of everybody else; that the 
on exebanges have no right to 
unless they make the imme- 
. needs of the spinners the first 
vet of eonsideration; and that 
ows rules which compe! 
vers taking direct use of the 
anges to become general mer- 
vdiser’ of raw cotton impose 
tolerable burden upon -them. 
As speculators in cotton, whose 
a objeet in having anything to 
it ts ake money 
ough advanees or declines in the 
.. and who desire to avoid as 
cas possible all the responsi- 
cos of merchants, find that un- 
the eperation of the by-laws 
 pules of the exchanges they are 
pelled directly or indirectly to 
ome some of these responsibili- 
Aceordingly, they lift their 
os up in public, denouncing the 

ome of merehants, and endeav- 

ig to foree such a remodeling of 
rules and by-laws as will free 
oo» from the clogs that impede 
speculative operations. And, 
ily, eetten producers, not so 
och of their motion, as impelled 

‘ne general outery of spinners 
speeulators that things are 
. ong, take the fleld with the con- 
tion. that, if eotton exchanges 
(to exist at all, it should be for 
. purpose of keeping as Ingh as 
 .siblé the price of cotton, and 
| the by-lews and rules should 
* so amended as to work always 
 taver ef those persons, chiefly 
colaters, whe are endeavoring to 
this. all these classes of 
sons, whose interest in cotton is 
tainly very direct and vital. but 
not the interest of cotton mer- 
ints, steive to pull or force the 
ton exchanges away from the 
onary wpinciple of their being, 

-. that they are associations of 
con merehants, organized by cot- 


merehants for cotton mer- 
onts: and to compel them to 
opt seme other primary prin- 


ole whieh shall - domimate all 
our by-laws and rules aecording 

‘he swpposed needs of these oth- 

persons. And as in these days 
licism of the established order 

things easily holds the public 
. and as the demand for the 
ocing down and reconstructing of 
most respectable institutions is 
monly regarded as presumtively 
-lifled, it has been a compara- 
cly simple matter for the dis- 
lented spinners and speculators 
«| produeers to impress the pub- 
with the idea that there must 
a good deal in their contentions. 
ut, in the long run, matters of 
ch vast importance to the body 
litie must be determined accord- 
£ to right reason, and not ac- 
ding to the temporary or adven- 
ious interests of any set of in- 
‘Viduals. The cotten exchanges 
0. be twisted away from their 
‘iginal and traditional function 
ily on condition that those striv- 
‘6 for the change can prove that 
‘heir assertion of right in. the case 
fundamentally well groundded. 
Sut this, ip my opinion, they will 
“ave great difficulty in doing. 
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Let us take first the contentions 
of the spinners with regard to the 
impropriety of the existing rules 
and methods of the exchanges, and 
particularity of the New York Got- 
ton Exehange. As I make out from 
the published utterances of various 
spinners and from communications 
from individual spinners or associ- 
ations of spinners addressed to the 
New York Cotton Exchange, there 
are three chief grounds of com- 
plaint. The first is that the con- 
tract for the future delivery of 
eottion is not framed in such a 
way that the average spinner can 
buy if with the assurance that, if 
he desires the actual delivery of the 
cotton, he will receive exactly that 
character of cotton which he finds 
it most advantageous to use in his 
mill: The second complaint is that 
the operation of the by-lews and 
rules governing dcliveries on con- 
tracts is such that, though the con- 
tract is specifically called a “basis 
middling” coritract, the price of 
contracts at times varies more or 
less widely from the price of ac- 
tual middling cotton, thus introduc- 
ing an element of uncertainty into 
the business operations of the spin- 
ner, to whom and to whose custo- 
mers the current price of middling 
cotton is the market price of cot- 
ton as a commodity. The third 
complaint is that unrestrained spec- 
ulative operations are permitted on 
the exchanges, and that violent and 
incalculable fluctuations in the 
price of eotton result therefrom, 
making it difficult for the spinner 
to forecast with certainty the most 
important single element in his 
business, the price of his raw ma- 
terial. 

‘Let us examine seriatim these 
complaints of the spinner in the 
light of the definition of a cotton 
exchange as primarily an associa- 
tion of cotton merchants with by- 
laws and rules designed to facilitate 
merchandising cotton as nature pro- 
duces it, and nothing else. To be- 
gin with, the spinner declares that 
it is unjust to him that when he 
wishes to use the cotton exchanges 
directly, and not through the medi- 
ation of the cotton merchant, he 
should .be compelled by. the by- 
laws and rules to take delivery of 
all kinds of cotton on his con- 
tracts instad of getting just the 
kind he finds it most advantageous 
to spin. Here a moment's con- 
sideration will show that there is a 
fundamental difference between the 
position of the spinner and that of 
the cotton merchant. Indeed, this 
difference is such that the two posi- 
tions are economically irreconcil- 
able. It is the business and the 
duty of the cotton merchant to 
merchandise any and every kind of 
eotten that is produced. He can- 
not pick and choose. He cannot 
leave in the hands of the producer 
those kinds of cotton which are less 
advantageous to the spinner, con- 
fining his purchases to the kinds for 
which there is an instant and uni- 
versal demand. The producer 
would not tolerate such a procedure, 
even if the merchant desired to 
follow it. In the normal course 
of his business the merchant must 
acquire great quantities of cotton 
which are slow and difficult of sale, 


Economical Cotton 


Dyeing 


In the Psarski Dyeing Machine 


and Bleaching 


Saves Labor 
Saves Dyes 
Saves Drugs 

Saves Steam 
Saves Water 


HOSIERY — 


3167 Fulton Road 


Vat Dyes 
Done Equally Well 
RAW STOCK DYEING — cottoe in as good condition as directly from bales. 


le not rolled inte 


Bl EA NG ——Bileached and washed PERFECTLY CLEAN--FREE FROM CHLORIN OR ACID. 
CHI 3% hours to batch Is not pounded and twisted into practically waste. 


SKEIN DYEING— "Ne Tangles Yarns are left Smooth and in perfect condition for 


Recommended of 200 pound hatch, SULPHUR. OR DEVELOPED 
BLACKS. Reughed No Simgemng required No Sorting No Damaged. 


15 to 20 per cent Saving in Drugs 


The Psarski Dyeing Machine Co. 


_ CLEVELAND, OHIO 


FJ. MUIR WM. INMAN R D. BOOTH 
N.C 964 No Cambridge St, Milwaukee 933 Ne. Broad St., Philadelphia 
Agent Southern States Agent Western States " States 


and the distribution of which must 
be extended over considerable per- 
iods of time. All his trading as a 
merchant must be governed by this 
fact, and any arrangement of the 
rules controlling his trading which 
fails to take cognizance of this fact 
is from his point of view fatally 
defective. It is economically im- 
possible for him to trade on the 
one side with producers who in- 
sist on selling him all the cotton 
they raise, or none; and, on the 
Other, with buyers of contracts for 
cotton in gross who can compel 
him to deliver them only the im- 
mediately desirable portion of his 
purchases. Knowing as he does that 
ultimately all kinds of cotton are 
needed and will be sold, he sees no 
reason for providing a certain class 
of buyers of cotton with advan- 
lages which he himself does not 
enjoy when he buys himself. As 
a merchant he cannot in reason be 
expected to do any such thing. If, 
then, cotton exchanges are primar- 
ily associations of cotton merchants, 
the contention of spinners on this 
pomt falis to the ground by rea- 
son of its economic impossibility. 

We come now to the complaint 
that the occasional variation of the 
price of the “basis middling” con- 
tract upon the exchanges from the 
current price of middling cotton 
produces unfortunate results in the 
spinner’s business, and that the ex- 
changes are at fault in their rules, 
if those rules make the variation 
possible. This complaint the spin- 
ner 1s apt to emphasize by saying 
that it is the custom of the cotton 


goods trade to base the price of 


contraets for goods upon the quo- 
lations of the exchanges for con- 
tracts for cotton; and that when the 
price of the latter falls away from 
that of middling, he labors under 
great and unjust disadvantages. 
Perhaps also he adds that when he 
has “hedged” a contract for goods 
calling for the use of middling cot- 
ton or better by purchasing cotton 
contracts on the exchanges, it is 
not right that he should find the 
parity between the price of the 
colton he needs and the cotton con- 
tracts he has bought disturbed to 
his loss. This last allegiation need 
not be taken too seriously; for it 
was always possible for the spinner 
lo “hedge” his goods contract by 
means of a contract made with some 
cotton merchant for specific grades 
of cotton. Neither is it easy to un- 
derstand how there can be just 
cause for complaint, if the spinner 
has based his own operations in 
goods upon the happenings in a col- 
lateral market, which he is not in 
a position to understand thoroughly 
even if that collateral market is as 
closely allied to his own as the 
colton futures market to the. mar- 
ket for goods. But above and _ be- 
yond these lesser answers to the 
spinner’s contentions is the fact 


that the cotton exchanges, through 


their future contracts, are markets 
for cotton in gross, just as it is 


produced and sold by the producer, 
and not markets for cotton sorted 
out and made immediately available 
for the varying requirements of in- 
Continued on page 17 
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Contributions on subjects pertaining to cotton, its manufacture and 


distribution, are requested. 
fiect the opinion of the publishers. 
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Items pertaining to new mills, ex- 
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Special Edition 


Onee again the Southern Textile 
tulletin was in the lead and was 
the first journal to reach the mills 


with both a full account of the pro- 
ceedings of the Richmond meeting 


The convention did not close un- 
til after noon on Friday and our 
editor could not reach Charlotte 
uutil ten o'clock Saturday morning, 
but our entire edition was im the 
mails by six o'clock Saturday after- 
noon. 

We have heard many comments 
upon the handsome appearance of 


the edition and upon the matter 
that it carried and have had an un- 
usual call for extra copies. 

We are not great believers in 
special editions and we will issue 
only one each year, which will be 
upon the occasion of the meeting of 
the American Cotton Manufacturers 
Association. 

No small amount of labor is re- 
quired to get out an edition of that 
kind and we are glad that we can 


gel back to our regular work. 


What Is a Cotton Exchange ? 
A. R. Marsh, president of the New 
York Cotton Exchange appeared be- 
fore the Cotton Manu- 
Association at Richmond 
last week and sent forth a message 
of defiance both to the cotton man- 
ufacturer and to the cotton grower. 
His address is published in full 
in this and should be read 
carefully by every cotton manufac- 
turer a document 
which, we believe, marks the begin- 
ning of the end of the present sys- 
lem of cotton exchanges. 
it is an able address and it was 
delivered with a spirrt of arogance 
which was typieal of the organiza- 
Lion which he represented. 


American 
facturers 


issue 


because it is 


“Tt is a paper lo be read seriously 
but he must be entirely devoid of 
hnmor who can read it without at 
least a smile at the attempt of Mr. 
Marsh to elothe the New York Cot- 
ton Exehange with the veil of in- 
nocenee. 

He would potray it as a benevo- 
lent association whose chief object 
in @xisling is to buy low grade cot- 
ton from the farmers at more than 
it is worth. 

He harped conmtinpally upon the 


fact that they did and must handle 
all grades of cotton but failed to 
explain by what law of business or 
commerce a merchant is required to 
handle all grades of a commodity. 

The truth is that the 
real of permitting delivery 
of low grade cotton is that tt fur- 
nishes a weapon with which to force 
the man whe hedges or the outside 
speculator to turn loose and there- 
by give profit to the inside man- 
ipulater. 


absolute 
object 


There ts no other reason and for 
every dollar the South has receiv- 
ed for the low grade 
has lest a thousand dollars by its 
effect when used for manipulative 
purposes. 

The whole origin and basis of the 
complaint against the York 
Cotton Exchange comes from using 
low grade cotton to dislodge out- 


siders. 


cotton, she 


New 


On the Stock Exchange you can 
buy 100 shares of stock in a certain 
company and so upon the Cotton 
Exchange you should be able to buy 
100 bales of a specific grade. 

How long would the Stock Ex- 
change last if when you purchase 
100 shares of stock the seller could 
deliver you a miscellaneous lot of 
undesirable 
worthless stocks at fictitious values? 

There is no use of wasting words 
or space up this subject, for relief 
cannot now be expected from vol- 
untary action of the New York Cot- 
ton Exchange. 

The Louisiana Lottery was a par- 
lor game fit for a mmister’s tam- 
ily when compared to the New York 
Cotton Exchange, and it is time for 
the cotton manufacturers and the 
cotton growers to gét together and 
urge the passage of the Seott Bill 
or some similar measure which will 
put an end to this vampire which 
is sucking the life blood of the in- 
dustry. 

Mr. Marsh declared last vear 
that when cotton was sold across the 
ring delivery was anticipated and 
yet when Lewis Parker 
ciates bought contracts last sum- 
mer and called for delivery they 
were acting immorally according to 
his present statement. 


and asso- 


No man who sat in the convention 
hall at Richmond and listened to the 
brilhant speech of Lewis W. Parker, 
who followed Mr. Marsh, can have 
any serious idea that the New York 
Cotton Exehange tmtends to deliver 
actual cotten when they sell paper 
contracts. 

Mr. Parker bought contracts for 
5000 bales and they foreed him to 
hand over the cash for the entire 
May tst. but when the 
time came for them to hand over 


on 


| North 
and comparatively 


young man of considerable ability. 


Thursday, May 26, 1911. 


the cotton it was another thing, and 
he did not get his cotton until 
August tst, and it required many 
different kinds of mills to spin what 
he did get. 

The profits of the cotton eéx- 
change members depend upon fluc- 
Luation in while the profits 
ef the eotton manufacturer rest 
largely upon stability of the price 
of cotton, 

President Marsh, of the New York 
Exchange in answer to the long de- 


price, 


mand for an honest 


detied the cotton manufacturers and 
and says that 


ihe cotton growers 


his organization will continue tts 
present game, 
What are you cotton manutac- 


turers going to do about it? Will 
you pul the Scott Bill through Con- 
gress, or will you lose your herve 
before the arrogance of the New 
York Cotton Exchange? 


— 


pa Manager For Mill News. 


Aibert E. Eseott has resigned as 
secretary of the Raleigh (N. C.) Cot- 
on Mills to become associated with 
* father in the management and 
publication of the Mill News. He is 
i graduate of the A. & M. College of 
Carolina and is rated as a 


Mr. G, 8. Escott has by his great 
energy and faithful work, made-a 
great success of the Mill News and 
with the assistance of his son wil! 


doubtless make still greater devel- ‘ 


epment in his 
paper. 


already popular 


A. & M. Textile Graduates Get Posi- 
tions. 


The graduates of the textile de- 
partment of the A. & M. of North 
Carolina, are making a good record 


in the eotton mil] business and there — 
is a demand for the men turned out — 


by that department. 

Of this year’s class D. KR. Hinkle 
goes to the spinning mill of the P. 
H. Hanes Knitting Co. Winston- 
Salem, N. C, T. €, Barber goes to 
the Henrietta (N. C.) Mills, and E. 


R. McCracken will be with the 


Oneida Mills, Graham, N. C. 


Revised 1910 Acreage. 

Revised figures of the department 
of Agriculture's -cotton report in- 
dicate the area planted to cotton in 
1910 was about 33,418,000 acres in- 
stead of 33,196,000 acres as estimat- 
ed last June. : 

These figures will be. used as a 
basis in making the estimate on 
June 2 of the acreage planted to 
cotton this year. The yield per 
acres mm 1910 is estimated at 170.7 
pounds and the area picked 32,304,- 
GOO acres. 
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~¢. Holt Haywood, of New York, 
wee ity Haw River last week. 


H. M. Deason has been promoted 
o overseer of spinning at Bon Arr, 


DD. L. Leng, of Rockingham, N. C. 
vas @eeepted a position at lanett, 
Ala, 


Oo. €. Woods, of Pell City, Ata. 
ias aeeepted a position at Trion, 


J. M. Morris is now grinding cards 
at the Delbure Mills, Davidson, 
N.-G. 


Lee Quinn has accepted a posi- 
‘ion with the Loray Mills, Gastonia, 
N,.G. 


Fred Taylor, of Cowpens, 8. C.. 
has aeeepted a position at Clif- 
om C. 


Lee Hipp has moved from the 
Loray Mills, Gastonia, N. C. to 
shelby, N. ¢, 


J. A. Paseal has resigned as loom 
‘ixer at the Captial City Mills, Co- 
cumbia, 8. 


J. T. Burns has resigned as loom 
‘fixer at the Captial City Mills, Co- 
utnbia, & 


G. B. Davis has returned to his 
‘ormer position at the Verlina Mills, 
Ata. 


Chas. Peters has accepted a posi- 
on with the Hetrick Hosiery Mills, 
Walhalla, 8. 


Walter H. Bradley, is manager of 
ihe French Broad Mfg. Co., at 
\shevie, N. 


T. A. Osteen, of the Mills Mfg. 
Lo, has been visiting his parents 
il Pledment, 8S. 


W. H. Richardson has resigned as 
--cond hand m earding at the Lily 
Mills, Spray, N.C. 


R. S. Murray, of Lexington, N. 
C., is now fixie looms at the Aurora 
Mills, Burlington, N. C. 


H. L. White, superintendent of the 
com Mills, at Cornélius, N. C., spent 
May 20th, in Charlotte. 


bB. L, England has accepted a po- 
sition with the Cora Cotton Mills, 
hings Mountain, N. ¢. 


R. B. Bryant, of Gordova, N. C. 
has accepted a position with the 
Lanett, Ala, Cotton Mills. 


Geo. Mittag, of Glendale, 8. at 


las aceepted a position with the 
Loray Mills, Gastonia, N. C. 


J. 5. Queen has been promoted to 
sccond hand in carding at the 
Louise Mills, Charlotte, N. C. 


KE. K. Rhoden has resigned as ov- 
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| CARDS, 
DRAWING, 


Walter Johnson, of the Locke 
Mills, Goneord, N. C., has accepted 
a position at Kannapolis, N. C. 


COMBERS, 
LAP MACHINES 


Alfred Cooper, of Lafayette, Ga., 


COTTON 
MILL MACHINERY 


MASON MACHINE WORKS 
TAUNTON, MASS. 


EDWIN HOWARD, Southern Agent 
Charlotte, N. C. 


SPINNING 
FRAMES, 


MULES, 
LOOMS. 


has accepted a position in the ; 
Hiegansville, Ga., Cotton Millis. Sidney Hovis of Worth, N. C., had 


| 3 his hand so badly wamaged by card 

W. 8. of New Holland, machinery last Friday that 

Ga. is now fixing looms at the 
Chadwick Mills, Charlotte, N. UC. 


kh..0. Hil has moved from the 
Hoskins Millis, Charlotte, N. C. to 
the Loray Mill, Gastonia, N. C. 


amputation was necessary. 


Jesse Coker has resigned as over- 
seer of spooling and winding at the 
Mcintosh Mills, Newnan, Ga., to en- 
gage in other business. 


H. Pennington, of Trion, Ga., 1, Ellis has been promoted 
has been called to West Point by 


cae eg rom seeond hand to overseer of 
the eritical iliness of bis mother. 


spooling and winding at the Me- 


J. T. Kelly has accepted the posi- ntosh Mills, Newnan, Ga. 


tion of second hand in weaving at 


. D. Gurley has resigned as over- 
the Olympia Mills, Columbia, 8. C. 


seer of carding at Sylacuga, Ala., to 
R. BE. Starnes, carder and spinner accept yard over- 
at the Cowikee Mills, Bufaula, Ala. °%°eT ™ Stonewall, Miss. 


was visiting in Charlotte last week. 3 » Neely has resiened as over- 


J. W. Robinson, of Trion, Ga. has ont the 
accepted a position with the Waiker Millis. Wilmimeton, and wi 
County Hosiery Mills, Lafayette, “86° ™ other business. 
mane G. W. Starnes has resigned as 

David Boozer has accepted a po- Second hand in weaving at Com- 
sition as second hand in carding at Merce 
the Chesterfield Mills, Petersburg. eee at Lancaster, 5. . 


Va. J. L. Pitkin, formerly Southern 


E Wallace of the Muscogee Co- representalive of Klepsteen & Go. 
lumbus, Ga., is now grinding cardg located at Charlotte, N. 
at the Swift Mfg. Co. at the same and is with the Texas Oi! Co. 
place. yYancey L. Yon, of Newberry, 8. 

L. H. Miller, of the Avon Mills -C., has accepted the position of sec- 
Gastonia, N. 0. has accepted a posi-\ end hand in spinning at the Jen- 
tion with the Bureka Mills, Ghes- Mill, Lumberton, N. C. 
ler, 5. C. | W. O. Jones has resigned as over- 

B. B. Seott. of Winder. Ga. is S¢e? of weaving al the Capital City 
second hand in carding in room No. Lo 
{ of the Ide Gotton Mills, Jackson- Wi the same mri. 


ville, Ale. M. S. Laneford, of the Montala 

W. H. Geer, of the Amreican Mig. CO.. Montgomery, Ala., has ac- 
spinning Co. Greenville, 5. has cepted, the position as master me- 
moved to the Brandon Mills of the Chanic at the Glenola Mills, Eufaula, 
same place. Ala: 


Os. B. Bowen, of Lumberton, N. J. Adger Smyth, president. of 


C., has accepted the position of Watts Mill, Laurens, 8. C., has mov- 
wookkeeper of the St. Pani, N. C. ed to Greenville, S&S. C. where he 
on Mills. will be president of the Dunean 


Mills. 
W. A. Cam has resigned his posi- 


tion at the Pomona Mills, Greens- A. Goring, of the Sayles Bleach- 

boro, N. ©. and accepted one at ery, Pawtucket, R. I, has taken 

eee charge of the sewing and finishing 
E. R. Fuquea, of the Elmira Mills. depsrtment at ae Erwin Mill No. 

Burlington, N. C. is now second i, at Durham, N. C. 

hand mm spinning at the Jewell Mills, —_+....... 

Thomasville, Ga. 


Airey has resigned as jac- 
guard loom fixer at the Hoskins 

G. R. Hooper, overseer of spin- Mills, Charlotte, N. G., to take charge 
ning at the Dresden Millis, Lumber- Of the sample department of the 
ton, N. G, has been visiting at Princeton Worsted Mill, Trenton, 
Greenville, 8. N. J. 


Chas. Whitmeyer, of Philadelphia, J. H. Morgan has resigned as sec- 
has accepted a position as assistant ond hand in weaving at the Pumona 
superintendent at the Holston Mills, Mills, Greensboro, N. ©., to accept a 
Lenoir City, Tenn. 


The weavers at Pomona Mills pre- 


Mie of weaving at the Glen Raven / ©. 8. Smart and J. D. Goins, su- genied him with a handsome watch 
8, Burlington, N. L.., and ha: ac -/ pe rintendent and overseer of weav- as a token of their esteem. 


-epled a similar position at 


Canton, Ga. Cotton Mills. 


ing at Geeleemee, N. C.. were in 


Charlotte last week. Overflow Personals Page 34 


similar position at Rosemary, N. C. 


Superintendents 
and Overseers 


MOREHEAD MILL, 
Spray, N. C. 


Superintendent 
RK. H. Simpson.. Carder and Spimner 
J. H, Gibson ...... Master Mechanic 


LEAKSVILLE COTTON MILL, 


Spray, N. C. 


Superintendent 
RK. M. MeBride, Carder and Spyjnner. 
— Cioth Room 


W. T. Gilley......Master Mechanic 


SPRAY COTTON MILLS 


Spray, N. C. 


D. M. Lashiey..... “Superintendent 
D. EB. Campbell ........:. Spinner 


S. M. Fuqua ...... Master Mechanic 


BONHAM COTTON MILL, 


Bonham, Texas. 


Jim Broyles Cloth Room 


Jas. B. Smith...... Master Mechanie 


GERMAN-AMERICAN MILLS, 
Draper, N. C. 
W. L. Truesdale ... Superintendent 
David Lindsay, Asst. superintendent 


W. Poag..... carder and spinner. 
Robt. Hollenbeck..... Wool Carder 
J. Ham............Mule Spinner 


NINETY-SIX COTTON MILL, 


Ninety -Six, 8S. C. 


L. Davis .. Superintendent 
C. &. Harris. . .. Carder 
W. T. Story.. Spinner 


Weaver 
..€loth Room 
Master Mechanic 


J. KE, Thompson. . 
» BE. Madden. . 


BK. 


— 


F. W. POE MFG. CO., 


Greenville, 8. C. 


F. M. Osteen.. Superintendent 


J. KE. Capps.. .. Carder 
W. Pettit.. .. Spinner 
J. O. Spake.. ., Weaver 


H. C. Smith.. .. Cloth Room 
Wim. G. Gregory ..Master Mechanic 


© 
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Dallas, N. C.—The Monarch Mills 
will add four spinning frames and 


one ecard. 


Dallas, N. €.—The Dallas Cotton 
Mills are reported to have decided 
lo cease night work. 


Rock Hill, S. C.—The Harris Mfg. 
Co. has closed down and will not 
operate again until Sept. 

Lincolnton, N. C.-The Elm Grove 
Mill has closed down and will not 
operate again until the new crop. 


Louisburg, S. C—J. W. Hoilings- 
worth is said to be planning the es- 
tablishment of a hosiery knitting 


mill. 


Concord, N. C.—The Brander Cot- 
ton Mills Corporation, damasks, has 
increased its capital from $85,000 to 
$125,000. 


“a Huntsville, Ala._The Lowe Mfg. 


Co. are installing a Vacuum Dyeing 
Machine. Ben Dabbs of Charlotte, 
N CG. is looking after the instalia- 


. Lon. 


Washington, N. C.—A charter was 
granted on Tuesday to the Tar River 
Hosiery Mill with capital $125,000, 
by J. T. Lewis, F. W. Ayers and 
others. 


Lexington, N. €—The Gone Ex- 
port & Commission Co., has been 
appointed selling agents for the 
Dacotah Mills, manufacturers of 
colored goods. 


Birmingham, Ala.—The board of 
commissioners has reduced the li- 
eense tax on the mill property of 
the Avondale Mills from $500 per 
annum to $150. 


Lindale, Ga—The Massachusetts 
Mills in Georgia have declared a 
reguiar semi-annual dividend of 
21-2 per cent., payable June 1 to 
stock of record May 15. 


Rockingham, N. C.—The Cone Ex- 
port & Commission Co, of Greens- 
bore. has been appointed selling 
agent for the Entwistle Mfg. Co., 
manufacturers of fine print cleths. 


Nashville, Tenn.-The 
Pants Co. have notified their credi- 
tors that ufiless they will accept 29 
per cent of their claims in full set+ 
tlement, a petition in bankruptcy 
will be filed. 


~ 


Jefferson, 8. C.—A movement is oh 
foot for the establishment of a knit 
goods mill at Jefferson, and if may 
materialize in the near future. J. 
(¢. Miller, of Jefferson, is understood 
to be promoting the enterprise. 


St. Louis.—The National Oileloth 
Go. has been incorporated with $75,- 
000 capital. William Nesbitt is pres- 
ident. Their plant, of which the de- 
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tails have not yet been announced, 
will have a capacity of 24,000 yards 
a day. 


Statesboro, Ga.-A_ meeting was 
held at courthouse in interest of 
sea isiand cotton factory that it is 
proposed to establish here as pre- 
viously mentioned. Murray Stew- 
art, Savannah, Ga. and others are 
interested. 


Salisbury, N. C.—J. W. Hollings- 
worth is reported as planning to es- 
tablish a plant for manufacturing 
knit hosiery. The report has orig- 
inated beeause he has been imves- 
ligating as to prices on machinery 
needed for an enterprise of that 
kind. 


Rome, Ga—fFour fire companies 
were called to the Rome Hosiery 
Mills one morning last week to ex- 
tinguish a blaze that had started 
in a box of hosiery. The blaze 
was confined to the one box and 
the damage was trifling. 


Asheville, N. C.—The Asheville 
Cotton Mills have posted notices: to 
the effec. that they would close 
down indefinitely on June 15th. Phe 
action is brought about by the con- 
tinued dullness in the cotton goods 
market, but came as a great sur- 
prise. 

Randleman, N. C.—-In United States 
district court yesterday a resate of 
the plant of the Naomi Manufac- 
luring Company, of Randleman, 
hankrupt, was ordered, a bid of ten 
per cent having been placed upon 
the property. The sale will be held 
on the premises some time next 
month. 


Waco, Tex..-The Central Texas 
Finance Co. is now organizing the 
Waeo Cotten Mill Co. to have a cap- 
ital of $200,000. The stock is to be 
sold at par to investors, and the 
proceeds will be used in building 
and operating a cotton twine mill 
with at least 5,000 spindles and 
about 150 operatives. Local busi- 
ness men have agreed to assist in 
the organization and management 
of the new company. 


/ Greenville, 8S. Greenville’s 


Nashville /iv west enterprise is to be a big cot- 


ton compress and .storage ware- 
heuse to be located on the Marshall 
lands in the suburbs. This property 
has been bought by Cooper & Gru- 
fin and C. 8. Webb & Co. loeal «ot- 
ton concerns, who wil! build a eot- 
ton compress plant at an apprevi- 
mate cost of $100,000 and a ware- 
house with a capacity of 25,090 


. bales. 


Charlotte, N. C-—-The Inverness 
‘Mills Co. of Winston-Salem, has 
tested its mill with cotton and is 
ready to begin production as soon as 
its managers consider the market 
conditions suitable. This plant rep- 
résents ali actual expenditure of 
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about $190,000 for buildings and ma- 
chinery. It includes 8,000 spindles, 
200 looms, ete., for a daily output of 
10,000 yards of print cloth. Included 
in the cost mentioned is about $40,- 
000 for the buildings. 


Wathalla, S. C.—L. VY. Forrest, of 
Raleigh, N. C.. is located in Watlhal- 
la. He is engaged in the mattress 
manufacturing business, and has 
secured quarters in the D. H. Row- 
land store building, in West End. 
where he will do business under the 
name of The Famous Mattress Com- 
pany, in connection with his part- 
ner, G. G. Bundy. The new business 
here will be in the nature of an ex- 
periment, but it is Mr. Forrest's in- 
tention to locate permanently if 
conditions warrant. 


Bessemer City, N. €—A _ called 
meeting of the stockholders of the 
Osage Manufacturing Company of 
Bessemer City, was held at Hotel 
(yuilford at Greensboro. A number 
of matters connected with the oper- 
ation of the company’s cotton 
inill at Bessemer City were diseuss- 
“bh, the business disposed of being 
of a routine character. A majority 
of the stock was represented, the 
meeting being attended by Messrs. 
Db. B. Coltrane, of Concord; Jos. G. 
Brown, of Raleigh; Andrew E. 
Moore, of Gastonia; J. A. Long, of 
Roxboro; Borden of Goldsboro, and 
others. 


Bowling Green, 8. C.-- The property 
of the Bowling Green, Knitting Mill 
company was sold at public auction 
here Saturday morning by Mr. J. 
Edgar Poag, the broker, of Rock 
Hill, 8. GC. There was only a small 
crowd present and the bidders were 
few. The property was bid in for 
$3,700 by Messrs. T. J. Patrick, 8. W. 
Patrick and J. W. Smith. This prop- 
erty eonsists of the mill building, 
seven tenant souses and 32 1-2 acres 
of land, situated six or eight miles 
south of Gastonia on the C. & N.-W. 
Railway. The purchasers have 
made no statement as to what they 
intend to do with the property. 


Craggy, N. C.—The French Broad 
Manufacturing Company near Ashe- 
ville, N. C.. has taken possession of 
the Asheville Quilt Mills, in aceord- 
ance with its plans as announced 
soon after the company organized 
some weeks ago. The mill has near- 
ly 9) broad looms for producing 
quilts, which are bleached and fin- 
ished by the company’s equipment. 
Electricity is used for power. The 
daily output is from 125 to 150 cases 
of crechet, marseilles and satin cot- 


ton quilts. This output is worth 
about $600,000 annually. Walter H. 
Bradley is manager of the new 


company. 


Greenwood County, 8. C.-~-There 
are seven cotton mills in Greenwood 
county, the total capital stock ‘is 
$2,284,000; number of looms 3,950; 
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number of spindles 160,100: number 
of employees, 2,800, and number of 
bales of cotton consumed 40,000. The 
newest of these mills is the Panola, 
just being completed, Capt. F. 8. 
Evans, president. There are five 
mills in Greenwood, one at Ninety 
Six, and the big plant alt 
Shoals, built by N. B. Dial, of Lau- 


rens, where there is a power plant — 


and a $1,000,000 cotton mill. 
Greenwood has a factory which 
makes garments for convicts at the 
rate of 30 dozen per day. J. W. Me- 
Casian is the proprietor. The 


enterprise was started as a hand 


kerchief factory, but is now “en- 


deavoring te get stripes 


for those who are left.—Greenwood 
Index. 


Greenville, S. C.—Work on the 
new Westervelt Mill is progressing 
very rapidly just now and it is sur- 
prising to see the work ‘that has 
been done on the building in the past 
weeks» From the present indica- 
lions the big million dollar cotton 
mill will be completed in a few 
months. 

The walls of the building are now 
some ten or twelve feet high, and 
the rafters for the sceond floor are 
being placed across the massive 
walls. Work will begin on the see- 
ond floor of the mill in a few days 
and the completion of this floor will 
not consume as much time as the 
building of the first. 

The building is between four and 
five hundred feet long and nearly 
one hundred and fifty feet wide. 
Lhe building will be two stories high 
with a large basement. In addition 
lo the main building there will be 
a large warehouse and engine room. 


Augusta, Ga.—The Black-Christie 
Manufacturing company has been 
purchased by Mr. D. Langley and 
be will have the machinery remov- 
ed from the present location of the 
factory on the 700 block of Bilis 
street to the old tobacco factory on 
the corner of Ellis and Metealf 
streets, now known as the Hulse 
Laundry building. The factory will 
occupy one floor of the old tobacco 
factory. The company has been re- 
organized, and Mr. Langley heads 
the new organization. He will have 
as his general manager, Mr. J. F. 
Smith, the former superintendent 
of the factory. The new name of the 
factory will be “The Augusta Over- 
all Manufacturing Co.” 

At one time an effort was made 
to interest some business men of 
the city in the project, but this 
failed, and the plant was sold at 
public outcry, Mr. Langley purehas- 
ing it at a bargain. He is going to 
put capital behind it enough to 
make the factory a success, and will 
begin operation as soon as he can 
get the machinery installed in the 
new headquarters. 


Ware 
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Spartanburg, 8. C.—There will! be 
a meeting of the stockholders of 
the Pacolet and Drayton Millis in 
this city Wednesday, May 24th. 

At 1 o'clock the stockholders of 


the Pacolet Mill will meet m the of- 


fices of Victor Montgomery, presi- 
dent, over the Bank of Spartanburg. 
tT the afternoon at 4 o'clock the 
meeting of the Drayton stockhold- 
ers will be held at the Bank of 
Spartanburg, 


it is understood that 8. M. Mili- 
ken of the Derring Milliken and 
Company of New York, will come 
duwn on train No. 37 Wednesday 
with several New York stockhold- 
crs in order to attend the meetings. 

China Grove, N. C.—The stock- 
holders of the Patterson Manufac- 
turing Company held their semi- 
annual meeting in the office of the 
mill last week. A good majority of 
the stock was represented. The old 
board of directors were re-elected. 

After the stockholders adjourned 
there was a meeting of the directors 
who, having found che mill in its 
usual splendid condition, declared a 
3 per cent semi-annual dividend 
and unanimously re-clected all the 
old officials for another year, which 
are as follows: J. W. Cannon, pres- 
ident; J» F. Cannon, vice-president; 
W.J,. Swink, secretary and treasurer 


Merging the Fairfield Mills. 


As previously mentioned the 


Fairfield Mills of Winnsboro. 8. C.. 


will be admitted into the Parker 
Merger. 

The followme ts the notice that 
has been issued to the stockholders 


of the Fairfield Millis by the secre- 


tary and treasurer for them to meet 
on June 2d, 1911, te consider and 
vote on the following resolutions 
of the Board of Directors. 

Resolved: That The Fairfield 
Cotton Mills shall increase its pres- 
ent Preferred Stock issue from $80,- 
000 to $250,000, the outstanding Pre- 
ferred Stock to be surrendered and 
new stock accepted, so as to put all 
Preferred Stock on the same plane. 
The new issue of $250,000 to be di- 
vided into 2,500 shares of $100 each 
and to be issued under the follow- 
ing terms and conditions: 

The PREFERRED STOCK is en- 
titled to a preference on liquidation 
up to its full face value (but to no 
premium), and out of the net earn- 
ings to a cumulative three and one- 
half (8%%) per cent semi-annual! 
dividend (but to no more) and is 
redeemable any time after July ist, 
1916, at the option of the Company, 
semi-annually by lot, out of the 
undivided profits in the manner 
and to the extent hereinbelow set 
forth, unless the holder shall elect 
lo convert the same into Common 
Stock at par, which he shall have 
the privilege of doing at any time 
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Compressed Air 
Cleaning 


The Turbo-Humidifier is operated by 
compressed air. This led to our study- 
ing compressed air, and the more we 
studied it the more respect we had for it. 

As for compressed air cleaning instal- 
lations, we believe we have done more 
in this line, and have more information 
regarding it than is generally known. 

Hence this advertisement. 

Compressed air cleaning may be in- 
stalled independently of humidifiers if 
you are already humidified with some 
other type. 

Compressed air cleaning will pay you 
handsomely on the investment and do 
the work better than is possible by 
hand. 


We are specialists on humidifying 
and compressed air cleaning. 


THE G. M. PARKS CO. 
FITCHBURG, MASS, 


southera Office, No. | Trest Bidg Charlowe, N.C. 
B.S. COTTRELL, Manager. 


Southern Cotton Mill 
Directory 


PRICE $1.00 


We have on hand a few of the last edition, August 
1st, 1910. This is the most convenient directory 
of Southern Cotton Mills. Pocket size ....... 


Clark Publishing Co. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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prior to notiee of its redemption. 

After July ist, 1921, all Preferred 
Stock remaining unretired shall be 
converted, at par, into First Mort- 
gage Gold Bonds upon’ the Corpora- 
tion's property, and in lieu of divi- 
dends shal! bear interest at the rate 
of Six (6%) per cent per annum for 
a period of Ten (10) years from 
said date. No lien or mortgage 
shall be placed on the Corporation's 
property during the life of the Pre- 
ferred Stock unless same shall pro- 
vide for the retirement of said Pre- 
ferred Stock, at Par, together with 
any unpaid dividends. 

The COMMON STOCK shall dur- 


| ing the life of the Preferred Stock, 


receive no dividend ii excess of 
eaight (8%) per cent. per annum, 
payable semi-annually, and shall 
not be entitled to the four (4%) per 
cent semi-annual dividend until the 
Three and One-Half (3%% per 
cent semi-annual dwidend has been 
paid, or set aside to be paid, on the 
Preferred Stock. 

All Net earnings in excess of such 
dividends shall be accumulated for 
the retirement of said Preferred 
Stock. 

Also to consider and decide at 
what price and on what terms said 
additional Preferred Stock shall be 
sold. 

Also to consider, in the event that 
the above resolutions do not prevail, 
or the price at and terms on which 
said Preferred Stock shall be sold 
cannot be agreed of, an alternative. 

Resolved, to place the said cor- 
poration im liquidation. 


New Dary Ring Traveler Represen- 
tative. 

L.. Fates,who has been with 

. H. Mayes, of Charlotte, N. C., for 
& past year, has resigned to ac- 
cept the position of Southern rep- 
resentative of the Dary Ring Travel- 
er Company, of Taunton, Mass. 

During his stay in the South Mr. 
Fales has made many friends and 
we wish him much success in _ his 
new work. 


New Machinery Representative. 

Chas. P. Moody, of New Bedford, 
Mass... has located in Charlotte, N. 
C.. and will be assistant to J. H. 
Mayes, the southern representative 
of Potter & Johnson, Woonsocket, 
Machine & Press Co., Fales & Jenks, 


John Hethermegton & Sons, T. C. 


Entwistle Co. and Easton & Burn- 
ham. 

Mr. Moody has had long exper- 
ience in cotton manufacturing and 
resigned as assistant superintendent 
of the Gosnold Mills, New Bedford, 
Mass., to accept the present position. 


WILLIAM FIRTH, President 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


COMINS SECTIONAL HUMIDIFIER 


J, F. PORTER, Southern Representative, Room 209, Rhodes Building, Marietta Street, ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


FRANK B. COMINS, Vice-Pres. & Treas. 


THE ONLY PERFECT SYSTEM OF AIR MOISTENING 
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New York.—It is said thal there 
is a better undercurrent in the cot- 
ion goods market and it is thought 
by not a few cotton men im the 
market that a higher level of prices 
on the way. 

More inquiries are being received 
from jobbers in various sections of 
the country, and it is likely that 
a buying movement will  shoertly 
start on goods which will be need- 
ed in the not very distant future 
by second hands. 

Prices on most staple lines of cot- 
ion goods are now considerably be- 
low the actual cost of production, 
with cotton at current prices, and 
even should there be a sharp break 
in raw material prices, this would 
hardly result in forcing prices down 
on the finished goods. 

Conservative selling agents are 
firm in their belief 
cannot hold eff very much longer 
and will have to come into the mar- 
ket to cover their future needs. 

Hosiery and lightweight under- 
wear is coming in for more atten- 
tion and with a cnotinuance of 
warm weather a heavier demand is 
looked for. 

It is not thought in the market 
that the general opening of spring 
ginghams will be early, as buyers 
have not as yet given any inclina- 
tion of eagerness for an early open- 
ing. 

There has been an improvement 
in the market for print cloths. 
Converters have purehased goods 
more freely for summer delivery, 
with the result that manufacturers 
have advanced their quotations in 
many instances. 

Buyers have been purchasing 
ginghams freely, but they want to 
take them at their own price, which 
leaves the mill in most cases only 
a narrow margin of profit. 


Weekly Movement. 

New York, May 19.-The following 
statistics on the moverment of 
for the week ending May 19, were 
eompiled by the New York Cotton 
exchange: 


Excellent Location 
for Establishment of Cotton Mill 


At a point in South Carolina, served by three railroads, we are in 
position to offer site for cotton mill, and will arrange with proper 


parties for the subscription of one-half the stock of a large mull. 


Full particulars on request to 


J. W. WHITE 


General Industrial Agent, Seaboard Air Line Railway 
NORFOLK, 


that jobbers 


VIRGINIA. 


GRINNELL WILLIS & COMPANY 


44-46 Leonard Street, New York 


SELLING AGENTS 


BROWN AND BLEACHED COTTON GOODS FOR HOME EX- 
PORT MARKETS 


This. ar. I+. Yr. 
27 74, 768 


Port reeeipts ...... Of 
Overland to mills and 
Southern mill 
ings (estimated). 
Loss of stock at in- 


terior towns .....: 33.447 41,949 
Rrought into sight 
[or 68.168 58.115 


Total Crop Movement. 
This Yr. Last Yr. 
... .8,.204,562 6,967,210 

milis 
$805,235 

tak- 


Port reeeiots 
Overland to 
and (Canada 
Southern mill 
ings (Est.) ......2,010,000 2,020,000 
Stock al interior 
Lowns in excess of 
September 1..... 


760,843 


164,543 170,325 
Brought mto sight 
thus far for sea- 
11,364,340 °,918,38 
Hester's Visible Supply. 

New Orleans, May 19.—Secretary 
Hester's statement of the worlds 
visible supply of cotton issued to- 
day, shows the total visible to be 
2,337,991, against 3,372,244 last week, 
and 3,243,246 last year. Of this the 
total of American cotton is 2,045,991, 
against 2,178,244 last week, and 2,- 
054,641 last year, and of al! other 
kinds, including Egypt, Brazil, India, 
etc., 1,182,000, against 2,194,000 last 
week and 1,119,000 last year. 

Of the world’s. visible supply of 
cotton there is now afloat and held 
in Great Britain and continental Eu- 
rope 1,868,000 bales, against 1,649,000 
last year; in Egypt 144,000, against 
105,000 last year; in India 638,000, 
against 749,000 last year, and in the 
United States 578,000. 


Why They Are Cleaner. 
“Women's minds are much cleaner 
than men’s,” said a women to her 
husband. 
“They ought to be,” renlied her 
husband; “they change them  s0 
much oftener.”——Exchange. 


Report of Committee 
on Sales Contract 


Gentlemen: 


HE Committee on Uniform 
sales contract beg leave to 
report as follows: 

That they have completed their 
services and have caused to be cir- 
culated amongst the members of 
this Association, as also amongst a 
large number of buyers of cotton 
piece goods, the contract which it 
was proposed should be adopted and 
used in all sales of standard gods 

From the information the Com- 
mittee has, it cannot report that this 
sales note has been generally adopt- 
ed; on the contrary, we believe only 
a smal! proportion of the members 
of this Association and only a small 
proportion of sales agents and buy- 
ers are attempting to put the sales 
note into effect. This is most un- 
fortunate, for the Association has 
spent a.considerable amount in the 
preparation of this sales note, and 
we believe that the sales note should 
commend itself to both manufac- 
turers and buyers. 

Necessarily, any sales note to be 
generally used must be fair in its 
terms to both parties to the con- 


tract. In some particulars, by the 
sales note adopted advantage has 
been given to the manufacturer 


more in the way of certainty of con- 
tract than otherwise; in other par- 
ticulars, advantages have been giv- 
en to the buyers of goods; thus, ad- 
vantages in favor of the manufac- 
turer are to be found in paragrahps 
1. 2 and 3 appearing upon the back 
of the contract; these paragraphs, 
however, merely define what cer- 
tainly should previously have been 
accepted as reasonable provisions 
applicable to the sale. Certainly, 
there is no reason, when a manu- 
facturer sells goods, why he should 
be expected to store them indefi- 
nitely or to hold them at his own 
risk; therefore the contract under 
paragraph 2 provides for a period 
of storage of sixty days free, and 
provides that the goods after in- 
voiee are held at risk of buyer, with 
requirements, however, that the 
same be insured against fire in re- 
putable companies by the manufac- 
turer. This certainly is as fair in 
this respect as buyers should ex- 
pect. 

In paragraph 3 the rules are de- 
clared in the matters of rejections 
and claims, and, briefly stated, these 
rules are (1) that if the buyer 
wishes to reject for delay in de- 
livery he must do so within ten days 
after receipt of bill of lading or 
of invoice, and (2) that if contract 
calls for delivery in instaliments 
the buver cannot cancel for default 
in one installment, unless the de- 
fault is of such a nature as amounts 
to a substantial breach of the eon- 
tract. It is certainly an inequitable 
rule that permits a buyer to make 


‘the first one bowed to him 


rejection of a large order on ac- 
count of delay in one instailment, 
and the burden will be thrown upon 
him, therefore, of showing that the 
delay in delivery was of such ser- 
ious result to him as to ameérnnt to 
a substantial breach. Likewise, the 
buyer is called upon to exercise a 
right of rejectjon within threty days 
after invoice and before he cuts or 
converts the goods; and he eannot 
reject for defect in quality unless 
the defects are of such nature as to 
amount to a substantial breach of 
the contract. However, the loss of 
the right to reject does not deprive 
the buyer of right to claim for 
damages, provided. the claim be 
made within one year. 

The provisions defining the allow- 
able variations from contract spec- 
ifieations may be said to be made 
in favor of the buyer, and yet these 
provisions allow a reasonable varia- 
tion to the manufacturer, which 
provision is necessary. But these 
provisions certainly do hold the 
manufacturer to supplying that 
which he has sold. Whilst the vari- 


ations defined are such as can be 


complied with by any capable man- 
ufacturer, there is rendered neces- 
sary care and determination to sup- 
ply goods of the character sold. 
Your Committee have now dis- 
charged their duties and beg to be 
dismissed, but in thus concluding 
their report would earnestly urge 
the members of the Association to 
avail themselves of the work of 
the Committee, which has been con- 
siderable, and secure the benefits 
which your Committee consider can 
be secured by the use of the pro- 
posed contract. 
Respectfully submitted, 
LEWIS W. PARKER, 
Chairman. 


When the Worm Turned. 


When former President Ruther- 
ford B. Hayes was a student at col- 
lege it was his custom to takea 
walk before breakfast. 

One morning two of his student 
friends went with him. After walk- 
ing a short distance they met an 
old man with a long .white beard. 
Thinking that they would have a 
little fun at the old man’s expense 
very 
gracefully and said: “Good-morning, 
Father Abraham.” 

The next one made a low bow and 
said: “Good-morning, Father Isaac.” 

Young Haynes then made his bow 
and said: “Good-morning, Father 
Jacob.” 

The old man looked at them a 
moment and then said: “Young men, 
| am neither Abraham, Isaac nor 
Jacob. It am Saul, the son of Kish, 
and IT am out looking for my fath- 
er’s asses, and lo, I have found 
them.” —Exchange. 
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While business 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
im cotton yarns was very dur- 
ing the past week there seems to 


bt. a tendency upon the part of 
spinners to hold firmer and some 
of them are asking higher prices. 

The stiffness in the cotton prices 
is responsible for the attitude of 
spinners. They have come to the 
point where it is either get a price 
for their yarn that will let them at 
least break even or stop their 
plants. Reports from the South are 
to the effect that mills are curtail- 
ing and the receipts of yarn from 
the South average less each week. 

some of the dealers are advising 
friends among manvfacturers to 
buy now al present prices as a safe 
investment, but the manufacturers 
are not buying exeept from hand 
fo mouth. 

Many manufacturers are watch- 
ing the eotton situation, and are 
willing to hold off on yarns pend- 
ing further developments. Spin- 
ners are steadily running out of 
orders, and are closing down their 


machinery rather than accept the 3 


offers most buyers are willing to 
make. 


Southern Single Skeins: 


4 tives 22 1-2— 

Carpet and Upholstery Yarn in 
Skeins: 

8-3 hard twist .... 20 —20 1-2 
8-4 slack ........ 


20 1-2—. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


A. M. Law & Co. F.C. Abbott & Co. 


28 3-(—-24 

Southern Two-Ply Warps 

2i 1-2—22 

25 1.226 

Southern Frame Spun Yarn on 

Cones: 

Sas 24 ~24 1.2 

Single Skein Carded Peeler: 

30 —30 1-2 

— 


39 
44 — 45 


42 

Two-Ply Combed Peeler Skeins- 

—-42 
56 — i) 


Spartanburg, S. C. 
BROKERS 


Dealers in Mill Stocks and other 


Southern Securities 


South Carolina and Georgia Mil) 


Stocks. 


Bid Asked 


Abbeville Cotton Mills.. 70 
Aiken Mfg. Go.......... 85 
American Spinning Co.. 160 


Anderson Cot. Mills pfd 90 
Aragon Mills .......... 65 
Arcadia Mille ............... 
Arkwright Mills ....... 
Augusta Factory. Ga... 60 
Avondale Mills, Ala.... ité@ 
Belton Cotion Mills .. 
brandon Mills ......... 80 
Rrogon Mills .......... 
Cathoun Mills .......... 
Capital Cotton Mills.... 80 


Chiquola Mills 
Clifton Mfg. Go.......... Vs 
Citfton Mfg. pfd.... 
Courtenay Mfg. Co..... _.. 
Columbus Mfg. Co.. 
Cox Mfg. Company.... 
D. E. Converse Co 


Dallas Mig. Co. Ala.... ... 
Darlington Mfg. Co..... 7D 
Drayton Mills 
Eagle-& Phenix Mills. Ga. 117 
Easley Cotton Mills...- 160 
Enoree Mfg. Go......... 
FEnoree Mfg. Go., pfd.... {00 
Enterprise Mfe. Co 0. Ga. 75 
Exposition Cot. Mills, Ga . 
Fairfield Cotton Mills. 
Gaffney Mfg. Go........ 65 
Gainesville C. M. Co. Ga. 80 
Glenwood Mills ........ ... 
Gienn-Lowry Mfg. Co... 104 
Glenn-L. Mfg. Co., pf. 
Gluck Mills .......... 
Granby Cot. Mills. 
Graniteville Mig. Co.... 160 
Greenwood Cotton Mills 57 
Grendel Mills .......... ... 
Hamrick Mills .......... 100 
Hartsville Got. Mills 
Inman Mills, pfd 
Jackson Mills ......... 
King, Jno. P. Mfe Co. Ga rs 
Laneaster Cotton Mills. 130 
Lancaster Cot. Mills. pid 98 


Milis Mfg. Go........... 90 
Moliohon Mfg. Co...... 
Monarch Cot. Mills..__. 105 


Monaghan Mills ....__. 
Newberry Cot. Milis .... 125 
Ninety-Six Mills ........_.. 
Norris Cotton Mills. .__ 
Olympia Mills, ist pfd..... 
Orangeburg Mfg. Go., pfd ... 
Orr Cotton Mills ....... sah 
Gttaray Mills .......... ... 
Oconee common 
Oconee, pfd ............ 
Pacolet Mfg. Go., pfd.... ... 
Pacolet Mfg. Go., pfd.... 100 
Parker Mills, Guar 
Parker Mills, pfd...... 
Parker Mills, Com 


Ga.. 921; 


75 


Woodside Millis 


15 


Charlotte, N. C. 
BROKERS 


Southern Mill Bank Stocks, 
N. C. State Bonds, N. C. Rail- 
road Stock and Other High 
Grade Secu ities 


Stocks, 


North Carolina Mill Stocks. 
Bid. Asked 


140 
vail 
110 
Bloomfield ....__. 110 
Brown Mfg. Co......... 
Chadwick-Hoskins ....... 100 
Chadwick-—Hoskins, pfd.. ... 102 

Efird 


Filmira, pfd 
Erwin, pfd 
Florence 

Flint 

Gaston 
Fighland Park .. 

Highland Park, pfd 
Henrietta 
Imperial] 
hesler 
Loray, pfd 
Lumberton 
Mooresville 
Medena 
Nokomis, N. C. 
Patterson 
Raleigh 


eeee tees we 


@ 
% « 


State Sville Cot. Mills... 
Trenton, N. C.. 
Washington, pfd 
Washington 
W iscassett 
Woodlawn 


Meizer Mig. Co... 
Pickens Cotton Mills. 
Piedmont Mfg. Ge... 
Poe, F. W. Mfg. Co 
Riverside Mille 

Saxon Mille ............ 
Sibley Mfe.°Co. Ga 
Spartan Mills 
Toxaway Mills 


Tueapau Mills 


& 
& &@ £2 @ 


Union-Buffalo Mills. 

Vietor Mfg; Co......... 
Ware Shoals Mfe. Go_- 
Warren Mfg. Co... 
Warten Mfg. Co. pfd 
Whitney Mfg. Go. 
Williamston Mills 


Woodruff Cotton Milis.. ... 115 


| 
he M, k 
| arn Market 
| 
| 
102 
Clinton Cotton Mille 19 
) 
if, 
| 
“Wi 
af) 
9D 14) 
17h 
38 103 
Hoanoke M | 
4 
Two-Ply Carded Peeler Skeins: OF 
Southern Two-Ply Skeins: 
1) 
106 
25 
Tee 100) 103 
Pil 
Limestone Cotton Mills. (75 pn. 
Single Combed Peeler Skeins:- 
130) 
79 
1490  Union-Buffalo Mills. 
140 
120) 
90 
96 
100 SO 
100 95 
Southern Single Warps: 100 100 
Mig. Co......... 162, 


16 


Personal Items 


(Continued from page 19) 


C. M. MeKinnie has accepted a po- 
sition of second hand at Tucapau, 
8. C. 


J. F. Wofford is now overseer of 
spinning at the Lineoln Cotton Mills, 
Southside, N. C. 


W. P. Owens. of Greenville, 8. C. 


‘is now grinding cards at the Cal- 


Mills. Charlotte. N. C. 


Mack Corbin, master mechanic at 
Calhoun Falls. 8. C.. has been on a 
visit to Predmont, &. C. 

J. H. Keller bas resigned as sec- 
tion hand in carding at Piedmont, 
S ©. to become second hand im 


carding at Iva, 8. ©. 


Elias Morgan, secretary and 
treasurer of the Double Shoals (N. 
C.) Mill, fell from his poreh last 
week and was painfully but not se- 
riously injured. 


J. 
card grinder at 
Charlotte, N. C.., 
position at the 
the same place. 


Fred McDaniel, formerly second 
hand in spinning at the Delgado 
Mills. Wilmington, N. C., 8 now 
overseer of spinning ai the Bellwill 
Milis of the same place. 


Sheffield has resigned as 
the Calvine Mills, 
to accept a similar 
Atherton Mills of 


Help Wanted. 

Want three families of spin- 
ners, doffers and spoolers -and 
one oiler and bander for spin- 
ning. Pay 14 cents for spinning, 
cents for doffers, $41.10 for 
oiler and bander for 40 frames. 
Also one oiler for card room, pay 
$100 per day. New Mill. Houses 
have electric lights. Apply or 
write W. F. Campbell, Lexington, 
N.C. 


~ 
iv 


Accident at Cherryville. 

A little daughter of Mr. J. A. 
Crowder, while working in. the 
Vivian Cotton Mill, at Cherryville, 
N. C.. had the misfortune of getting 
her hand lacerated in the machin- 
ery last week so badly that it was 
necessary to amputate one finger. 


Death at Piedmont. 


P. D. Howard, second hand im 
sppinning at mills Nos. 1, 2 and -4, 
Piedmont, S. C.. died on Monday and 
was buried by the Odd Fellows. The 
band played at his funeral as he 
was a member. 


Dinner to M. L. Marchant. 


Belton A. Bennett entertained at a 
stag dinner at Greers, 3. C.. Monday 
evening of last week, complimentary 
to Mr. M. L. Marehant, who is to 
take up his abode in Greenville with 
the Parker Mills Co. Those present 
besides the guest of honor were: 
Messrs. BE. C. Bailey. H. B. Possy, 
Wim. Inglesby and Drs. M. P. Brodie, 
J.T. Smith and T. W. Brockman. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Southern Textile Association. 

Preparations are now being made 
for the entertainment of the dele- 
gates to the Southern Textile Asso- 
ciation’s semi-annual meeting which 
is to be held. in Greenville on the 
first of July. Ut is probable that 
some three or four hundred people 
will visit Greenville at this time, a 
committee is making plans for their 
coming. 

The local committee met m the 
Y. M. CG. A. of Woodside Mill Tues- 
day night to outline general plans 
relative to giving the .mill super- 
intendents and overseers a hearty 
welcome when they come to Green- 
ville and providing entertainment 
for them during their stay. It is 
probable that a ear ride around the 
belt will be one of the features. a 
barbecue will very likely be given 
them. Other plans will be arranged 
as the time for the meeting draws 
near. 

The last meeting of the Asocia- 
tion was held in Charlotte during 
November. Superintendents and 
overseers from mills in all sections 
of the South attend these meetings. 
That Greenville will rovally welcome 
those coming to this city for this 
semi-annual affair is assured. 
Greenville Daily News. 


School Closing at Anderson Cotton 
Mills. 

A very interesting closing pro- 
gram was arranged by the pupils of 
the grammar school No, 2 of the An- 
derson (8S. C.) Cotton Mills, 

It consisted of songs, recitations, 
etc... and was a most creditable one. 
The pupils of the schools were well 
drilled, and the parts were well 
taken in every instance. The atten- 
dance was large, packing the pavil- 
hon. 

The exercises arranged for the 
sixth to tenth grades, inclusive. 
were held separately.. The park 
pavillion was taxed to capacity, and 
there were many who were unable 
to get seats. The program arranged 
was carried out with good effect, 
and to the letter, with the minstrels 
by the bovs of the ninth and tenth 
grades, as the crowning feature. 


Cut His Finger Intentionally. 


That John H. Quinn, when nine 
years old, deliberately stuck his fin- 
ger into the machinery of a spin- 
ning frame on which he was employ- 
ed in the Paecolet Mills, and permit- 
ted the finger to be cut off, so that 
he might obtain a holiday, was the 
upusual defense of the Pacolet 
Manufacturing company to a suit 
for damages for the less of the fin- 
ger, which was tried at Spartan- 
burg, S. C.. last week. 

The defendant company produced 
witnesses who said the machine was 
in perfeet condition, and that his 
injury was caused by his lifting up 
(he cap and sticking his finger into 
the gearing. He wanted to be hurt, 
the witnesses said, so as to get out 
of working in the mill. 

A boy who was working with him 
testified that Quinn told him that 
morning that he had asked to get 
off that day and had been refused 
permission, and that he intended to 


get off if he had to poke his finger 
into the gearing and get hurt. 

Quin, who is now 21 years old, 
denies that his injury was inten- 
tional on his part. 


Report of Joint Committee on Cot- 
ton Exchanges. 


Continued from page 7 


cotton. At other times they are 
much below. For instance, during 
last November and December, the 
prices ruling upon the New York 
Cotton Exchange were  consider- 
ebly in excess of the prices of spot 
cotton in the South. In partions 
of January and February, the prices 
on the New York Cotton Exchange 
were much below those existing in 
the South and practically from that 
date to the present, thie disparity 
has continued to exist. The result 
is that im November and December 
an undue quantity of cotton was 
attracted by the high prices on the 
New York Cotton Exchange to that 
market, and this cotton when so 
received was simply used as a club 
with which to depress unduly the 
prices during subsequent months. 

The experience of the present 
season is not different from what 1 
was the season before, and, in 
fact, in every year for the last five 
or six years there has been on 
the New York Cotton Exchange a 
constant disparity between prices 
of spot cotton and contract quota- 
tions. We were told in the season 
of 1906-07 that this was an unusual! 
condition, brought about by the 
unusual quantity Of low egrades: 
yet this same disparity existed in 
the succeeding year, which was not 
a low grade crop, and it has con- 
tinned to exist at one time or an- 
other of the season during - each 
year, 

Your Committee is fereed to con- 
clude that many of the members 
of the New York Cotton Exchange 
are more impressed with the view 
that it is to their interest to cater 
to speculators than to make of 
their body a legitimate. exchange, 
reflective of the true value of the 
commodity in which they deal. It 
is just as illegitimate for the con- 
tract prices upon the New York 
Cotton Exchange to be one to one 
and a half below the true price of 
the raw material, as these prices 
were in January and February, as 
it is for the prices on the exchanges 
to be one half to three quarters of 
a cent above the prices of raw ma- 
terial, as they were in November 
and December, last. 

Your Committee therefore recom- 
mends that they be continued and 
that this Association once more 
expresses its earnest hope that the 
cotton exchanges, and particularly 
the New York Cotton Exehange, 
will rectify their rules so as to 
make a true and proper relation 
hetween contract prices and spot 
cotton: and if these rules be not 
so properly regulated as to make 
this relation, that your Committee 
be authorized in the name of the 
Association to present such me- 
memorials to the legislative bodies 
as may lead to a proper regulation 
by them of the cotton exchanges. It 
is a most unfortunate eondition 
when extreme speculation regulates 
the price of such a commodity as 
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PATENTS 


Trademarks and Copyrights 


Send your business direct to Wash- 
ington. Saves time and insures 
better service. 
Personal Attention Guaranteed 
25 Years Active S.rwvice 
SIGGERS & SIGGERS | 
Patent Lawyers 

Suite 24 N.U. Bldg. Washington, D. C 


fortunes 
many 
em- 


cotton, upon which the 
and living conditions of so 
thousands of producers and 
ployees are dependent. 

Your Committee further asks that 
it be continued with imstructions to 
present these views to the govern- 
ing powers of the Exchanges, and 
if relief be not given, to seek rem- 
edy through other channels. 

Respectfully submitted, 
LEWIS W. PARKER, 
Chairman. 


The Texas Cotton Mill 

HE Texas Cotton Mill of 

McKinley, Texas, began 

operation January ist, 1911 

and since that time has 
been running at full capacity, man- 
ufacturing white and colored cot- 
ton eloth of all grades. This be- 
ing the only mill west of the Mis- 
sissippi manufacturing colored cot- 
ton cloth, the sale in Texas and 
other Southern states has heen 
strong. The company is capitalized 
at $200,000, and is an example of 
what a live commercial organiza- 
tion can do for a town. Every 
dollar of the capital stock is Mc- 
Kinney money and was subseribed 
through the efforts of the Com- 
mercial Club. The mill operates 
{60 looms and something over 5,- 
000 spindles, with floor space ample 
for doubling the capacity. A mia- 
chine has recently been installed 
which converts the seraps of cloth 
s‘ld as waste by other mills and 
overall factories into cotton again. 
The waste is bought at 5 cents per 
pound and in its original state is 
worth 8 cents. 

J. P. Burrus, owner of the Bur- 
rus Mill, of Fort Worth, Texas, and 
of the Collin Co., Mill and Elevator 
at MeKinney, is president of the 
company. J. L. White, formerly 
cashier of the Collin County Nation- 
al Bank, is the general manager. 

McKinney offers splendid induee- 
ments for an overall factory and 
™) per cent of the stock will be 
taken by local capitalists. 


Before the Time of Moses. 

A Connecticut pastor was ques- 
tioning a boy pupil of the Sunday- 
chool. The tad answered greatly 
io the satisfaction of the good man. 
but finally the latter was stumped 


when the youngster made his last _ 


reply. 
“What Commandment, my son, dd 
Adam break when he ate the ap- 
pie?” asked the pastor. 
“Please, sir,” returned the bey, 
“there were no Commandments at 
that time.”—Exchange. 
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- WHAT IS A COTTON EXCHANGE? 
Continued from page 9 


dividual spinners. They are great 
reservoirs into which through 
“hedge” sales for future delivery the 
great flood of all kinds of cotton 
is poured, to be drawn out by the 
merchants who use them according 
as the * varying requirements of 
their business demand. Nor is it m 
trarmony with the very idea of their 
being that they should be used in 
any other way than as cotton mer- 
chants use them, buying and esell- 
ing in them in gross, and then per- 
forming their merchandising func- 
tion of assorting and distributing as 
their trade requires. This being 80, 
the only proper theory of the ra- 
tionale of the price of contract in 
these markets is that this price re- 
fleets the current value of cotton in 
gross, and not the value of any 
particular grade or grades. The 
fact that the exchange contract is 
known as a “basis middling” con- 
tract means to the cotton § mer- 
chant nothing more than that mid 
diing cotton is to be taken as the 
starting point in caleulating’ the 
value of any given lot of cotton, 
when it changes hands im the mar- 
ket. It eertainiv does not mean 
that. the price of contracts is or 
ought to be the eurrent price for 
imniddiing cotton. The cotton mer- 
chant understands perfectly thal 
conditions may arise and constantly 
do arise that give to this or that 


grade af cotton a particular and 


unusual value, and that this may 
be true of middling as well as of 
any other grade. When this oc- 
curs, it is certam that the current 
price of middling will imcrease as 
compared with the price of cotton 
in gross, and there is nothing un- 
economic or contrary to just prin- 
ciples of trade in its doing so. The 
intelligent cotton merchant is al- 
ways prepared for having it do so 
and takes account of the possibility 
in his merchandising. Thus m the 
Liverpool market today the price of 
middling cotton is 30 points, of $3 
a bale above the price of cotton in 
gross, as shown by the quotations 
for futures, and this in spite of the 
presence in that market of many 
hundreds of thousands of bales of 
cotton. Middling cotton has become 
scare there, and is much in demand, 
and this faet is indicated by the 
price. The spinner, then, who quar- 
rels with these phenomena simply 
shows that his point of view is not 
that of the eotton merchant. But 
why should the spinners’ point of 
view be adopted by the exchanges, 
when they exist for the use of the 
merchants? 

With regard to the last complaint 
of the spinners, that excesses of 
speculation are permitted on the 
exchanges, which seriously and un- 
warrtantably disturb the conduct of 
their business, there is in my opin- 
ion, as things are today, much more 
fo be said in its justification. Ordi- 
nary speculation all economists are 
agreed can work no real injustice to 
anybody, because, to be successful, 
it must be founded upon sound 
Judgment of the true underlying 
conditions; and it is to everybody's 
ultimate advantage to have these 
conditions made effective in the 
market for any commodity as quick- 
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ly as possible. On the other hand, 
ordinary speculation based upon a 
wrong interpretation of conditions 
always fatis, and produces no per- 
manent effect upon the market. But 
I do not think it can be denied that 
in recent years there has been a 
form of speeulation in cotton which 
differs radically from ordinary 
competitive speculation and has 
produced disturbing effects that may 
rightiy be objected to. This spec- 
ulation to which I refer is based 
profit of the readjustment of the 
commodity to new conditions or de- 
mand and supply but upon taking 
violent advantage of thé technical 
procedure of merchants in the ex- 
changes in the matter of “hedges,” 
forcing arbitrary settlements from 
these unfortunate merchants on 
their “hedge” contracts, irrespec- 
tive of the general economic con- 
not upon. obtaining a part of the 
ditions. We-.had a good iliustra- 
tion of this obnoxious form of 
speculation in the New York Cot- 
ion Exchange last summer, when 
speculators acquired vast 
quantities of “hedge” contracts that 
they were enabled to force settle- 
nents on a considerable part of 
them at prices which can only be 
called extortionate in view of the 
fact that these same speculators 
were freely selling actua! cotton 
that had been delivered to them, at 
four to five cents a pound less than 
they exacted for the settlement of 
the contracts. I de not think any 
right-thinking man can apply to 
such operations any other terms 
than uncommercial and even im- 
moral. That they run counter to 
the long and deep legal tradition of 
the English race is certain: and it 
is probable that they are in direct 
violation of the statutory law of the 
land. It goes without saying that 
they are regarded with abhorrence 
by the reputable cotton merchants 
who form the bulk of the member- 
ship of the exchange. If the ex- 
change had the requisite machin- 
ery for investigation and prosecu- 
tion there can be no doubt that a 
stop would speedily be put to them. 
Even as it is, the New York Cotton 
Exchange has, by an almost unani- 
mous vote of a meeting of its mem- 
bers, set about the task of incor- 
porating specifically in its by-laws 
the principles of the national! Anti- 
Trust Act and of the anti-monopoly 
law of the State of New York. 
When this has been done, it will be 
possible for the Exchange itself to 
put a speedy end to these illegiti- 
mate operations when attempted, 
and to do away with a grievance 
which its members believe to have 
a real basis in fact. 

Having now discussed, in the light 
of the definition of a cotton ex- 
change as primarily an. association 
of cotton merchants, the criticisms 
of spinners; and having endeavored 
to show briefly that these criticisms, 
except for that regarding undue 
speculation, are lacking in validity, 
if the exact idea of what a cotton 
exchange really is remains true, | 
shall speak much more briefly of 
the common complaints indulged in 
by speculators and cotton produc- 
ers about the exchange. 

With regard to the speculators, 
I am inclined to give them rather 
short shift, for if there is any one 


primary obligation of the specula- 
tor, when he extends his activities 
into anv branch of commerce, it is 
to take conditions as he finds them, 
and run his chanees with the rules 
as they are. There is, however, one 
longstanding complaint of the specu- 
lators in cotton which deserves 
some little attention. This is that 
there is what almost amounts to 
a conspiracy on the part of mer- 
chants in the exchanges to take un- 
fair advantage of the speculators by 
delivering them upon their con- 
tracts cotton which they are unable 
instantly to dispose of to spinners. 
Through this practice, say the apeer- 
ulators, they are continually foreed 
either to sell out their contracts 
and replace them with contracts 
for more distant deliveries at a 
higher price: or else to assume the 
tedious and expensive burden mer- 
chandising cotton which is not im- 
mediately in demand. Such is the 
complaint, and it is one to which 
much currency is commonly given 
whenever a speculative campaign 
is in progress, or, more particularly, 
when an overextended speculative 
campaign ends in a debacle. But, 
examined in the light of cold rea- 
son, it would be hard to conceive 
of a less substantial complaint. For, 
io begin with, cotton exchanges do 
not exist for the purspose of giv- 
ing a profit to speculators, but for 
the purpose of merchandising cot- 
ton. Their by-law and rules are not 
framed to the end that speculators 
may be supplied with just that kind 
of eetton whieh is most in demand 
and readiest of sale, but to the end 
that the greet economic funetion of 
distributing the entire cotton crop 
may be effectively performed. These 
by-laws and rules do not contem- 
plate the impossible condition that 
all cotton should be disposed of in a 
moment but reflect rather the 
necessity that great quantities of 
cotton must be carried along in the 
stocks of merchants, sometimes for 
long periods, until it is gradually 
absorbed by the requirements of 
trade. There is no conceivable rea- 
son why the cotton speculators 
should not accept these primary ob- 
ligations of the cotton business as a 
real commercial business. There is 
no reason why, if he ventures into 
the cotton market at all, he should 
not bear his part of the expense 
attaching to the carrying and slow 
distribution of all that less desirable 
pertion of the cotton crop which 
merchants have to deal with as a 
reguiar part of their business. Left 
to themselves in the exchanges the 
merchants make no complaints 
about the inequity of being oblig- 
el to reeeive and merchandise any 
and all kinds of eotton. That is 
what they. trade in,—any and all 
kinds of cotten. Some they sell fast 
and some they sell slow, but all of 
it they know they can sell in due 
course of time. And so long as the 
by-laws and rules of the exchanges 
are found equitable by cotton mer- 
chants in respect of the character 
of eotton deliverable on coutracts, 
it is essentially impudent for the 
speculators to seek modifications 
for their own special ends. 

And now, finally, a few words 
about the contention of the cotton 
producers that the cotton exchanges 
are failing in their duty to them, 
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unless they facilitate the operations 
of those who are striving to en- 
hance the price of cotton. This 
contention, as I have indicated 
above, seems to me rather an echo 
of the complaints of spinners and 
speculators than something original- 
ly conceived by the producers them- 
selves. But, whatever its nature, 
it bas undoubtedly played a con- 
siderable part in the recent agitation 
against the exchange. The one brief, 
and, at the same time, economically 
sound answer to this complaint ts 
that the supreme duty of cotton ex- 
changes is to facilitate the mer- 
¢handising of all the cotton which 
the producer has for sale. Ad- 
vances and declines in the price are 
not their proper coneern. The most 
dangerous merchant is one whose 
business is based wpon advances or 
declines in the price of the com- 
modity he handles. Nobody knows 
better than the cotton merchants 
who compose the exchanges that 
they do not fix the price of cotton; 
that they would be helpless, if they 
altempted to do so; and that they 
have only one proper concern. i. e., 
Mmiying and selling cotton with a 
reasonable compensation to them- 
selves for their capital and their 
brains, al such prices as the law 
of supply and demand may deter- 
mine. To ask more of them than 
this is to ask them to introduce an 
element of corruption into the en- 
tire business. They will never con- 
sent to do more than this as long 
as they remain reputable mer- 
chants. 

To sum it all up, in the words 
often used before, cotton exchanges 
are properly institutions organized 
by cotton merchants to facilitate 
the merchandising of cotton. They 
have no other reason for existence. 
Their by-laws and tules should be 
absolutely dominated by this idea 
and by no other. The one impera- 
tive duty they have is to provide 
for the distribution of the entire 
cotton crop as nature gives it fo us. 
Any departure from their duty. for 
the sake of meeting the particular 
needs or wishes of spinners or 
speculators or cotton producers, is 
but a denial of the first principles 
of their being. 


Increased Cotton Acreage. 


In their annual cotton acreage 
estimate the New York Commercial 
Says: 

That the cotton acreage for the 
season of 1911 totals 35,595,595, an in- 
crease of 625 per cent compared 
with the government's revised fig- 
ures for 1910, is indicated by re- 
turns received from several thou- 
sand correspondents of the New 
York Commercial scattered through 
the belt. 

Every cotton state except two— 
the Carolinas—shows a larger acre- 
age than last year. In the case of 
Oklahoma this estimated increase 
reaches the extraordinary percen- 
lage of 24, while Louisiana comes 
second with a gain of 17 and Mis- 
souri third with 10. Texas, with a 
probable increase of 8 per cent and 
an indicated total acreage of 11,178,- 
000, promises to yield the greatest 
crop in its history. 
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Want Department 


WANT POSITION 48 SUPERINTEN- 


WANT ADVERTISEMENTS. 


DENT. Married. Age 36. Sober. ¥ hi 
if you are needing men for any ngraving, Embossing and ithograp ing 
position or operatives or have sec- mill as superintendent. Good’ BLANK BOOKS AND SPECIAL RULED BLANKS 
ond hand machinery, to sell, refareneés. Address 23. MADE TO ORDER 


the want 
Textile Bulletin afford a good me- 
dium for advertising the fact. 

We will appreciate any business 
of this kind that is sent us. 


OUR EMPLOYMENT BUREAU. 


The employment bureau will be which the Southern Railway operates, if seeking a 

made a feature of the Svuthern rae location for a mill.. There lies his opportunity to 
Textile Bulletin and we expect to Worth Carolina or South Carolina. etter his condition no matter how good it may . 


perfect a system by which we can 
keep track of all vacancies and se- 
eure positions for our friends who 
are out of employment. 

The cost of joining our employ- 
ment bureau is only $1.00 and there 


columns of the Southern - 


WANT POSITION AS SUPERINTEN- 
DENT or assistant superintendent. 
Have had ten years of aetual ex- 
perience and have diploma of cor- 
respondence course. Can handle 
2 mill on either plain or fancy 
veaving. Good references. Ad- 
dress No. 4. 


Twenty years experience. Mar- 
ried: sober and attend strictly to 
business. Good references. Ad- 
dress No. 5. 


WANT POSITION AS SUPERINTEN- 


28 West Trade Street 
Phone 342 


Charlotte, N. C. 


No Textile Manufacturer 


Can afford to overlook the Southeastern Districts 


he is anywhere but on Southern Railway lines. 
great common carrier of the South has hundreds of 
the best sites and offers the best locations over all, for : 
the man of enterprise, for conservative capital, for 
economic production, for accessible markets; and has 
a superlative advantage in labor, fuel, raw supplies, ; 


in 


This 


* DENT. Had long experience on climate, power. Full information given to those who 
is no other cost unless a position many lines of goods and can gel address 
is secured. in which ease a reason- quality and roduction. Sober | 
and reliable. Address No. 6. 
able fee is charged. M. V. RICHARDS, Land and Industrial Agent | 
We are in closer touch with the — 
mills than any other publication WANTED+~Position as overseer of Southern Railway, Washington, D. C. 
and ean do more toward placing Have had long 
We 4  Perience and can give best of ref- 
inen in good positions. e do me erences. Have handled large rooms WANTED —Position as overseer of WANTED —Position as overseer of 
guarantee to place every man Who _ satisfactorily... Address No. 7. carding. Have long experience carding. (Can give the . best.of 
joitts our employment bureau, but ————-—— identity represses and can get results. Satisfactory references from present and past 
we do give them the best service WANTED—Position as .carder, Have reference. Address No. 15. mills at which I have worked. 
if you are out of a job er are handled jarge rooms satisfactorily. WANTED—Position as overseer of WANTED POSITION AS SUPERIN- 
hette | uploy Can give good references. Address weaving. Experienced on white TENDENT-~-Am now eniployed 
seeking a fetter one the ae No. 8. and fancy. Sober and attend and have had lenge experience. ce 
ment burean of the Southern Tex- — ma nn strictly to business. Address Can furnish good referenees. Ad- | 
tile Bulletin offers you an oppor- WANTED—Position as superinten- No. 16. dress No, 24. | 
tunity at a very smal! cost. dent or overseer of carding. Have 
held good positions and can fur- ™ ANTE Position as carder and wan7Rp POSITION AS OVER- | 
nish good references from former *Pitimer or superintendent of small SEER OF SPINNING or spinning | 
employers. Address No. 9. mill, 20 years experience. Good and twistme. Can take position | 
references. Address No. 17. on short notice. Can furnish Dest 
WANTED—Position as ‘superinten- of references. Address No. 25. 
We want agents at every cot- dent. Long experience on both WANT POSITION SUPE D 
lon mill in the South and are white and colored work. Satis- shipping clerk or paymaster. Have TENDENT OR CARDER igi 3 
paying liberal commissions for factory references as to ability technical education and expert- ne , 39 vears if age. Has "had 
euch work. We expect to push and chara ter. Address No. 10. enced in weave room and cloth A) years experience as overseer of 
our circulation and room. Address No, 18. carding and spinning. Now em- 
ean make a neal sum by wAaNnTED—Position as ¢arder or as —— ployed. Address No. 26. 
canvassing his mill. carder and spinner. Can take WANTED-—Position as overseer of 
| rhe position on short notice and ean weaving. Long experience and WANTED POSITION AS CARDER 
furnish the best of references. am also expert designer. Satis- in large mill. Have had long 
$1 per selling readily. Address No. 11. factory references. Address No. persence, Now emploved. Good = 
Southern Textile Bulletin, WANT POSITION AS SUPERIN- WANTED POSITION AS ova. 
Charlotte, N. C. TENDENT or assistant superin- WANTED —Position as overseer of 
SEER of weaving. {2 years ex- 
lendent. Have had several years large mill, 10 


WANT POSITION AS SUPERINTEN- 
DENT at not less than $2,000. Nine 
years experience as superimten- 


dent. Married; age 43. Now em- OF WEAVING.—12 years exper- | 
ployed, but wish to chang. Sat- tenee. Understand colored, plain dent by a practical mit man ws Stanley Jordan, the well-known 
isfactory references. Address and faney weaving, also dobby, 20 years experience. Now employ- Episcopal minister, having _ Sauer 
No 4 lenos and jaequard designing. ed but desire to chamee. Address lo be anxious about his son's eol- 
aD Fs Sober and reliable. Good refer- wo 9 joge examinations, told him to tele- 

ences. Address No. 13. graph the result, .The boy sent the 


WANT POSTTION AS SUPERINTEN- 


DENT or as carder in large mill. 


Have had long experience and can 
get resuils. Best 
of references. Address No. 2. 


Now employed. 


experience as carder. Good ref- 
erences, Address No. 12. 


WANT POSITION AS OVERSEER 


WANT POSTTION. AS CARDER or 
‘arder and spinner. Have 18 years 
experience and can furnish satis- 
factory reference. Good manage- 
er of help. Address No; 14, 


spinning in years 
experience, 30 years old, married. 
Address No. 20. 


WANTED—Position as superinten- 


WANTED—Position as superiuten- 
dent. Now employed but wart 
larger mill, Can e@ive good 
erence as to character and ability. 
Address. No. 22. 


- 


perience with good mills. Best of 
Address No. 28. 


- 


references, 


In Language He Knew. 


to his parents: 
verse, last. two 


fcllowing message 
“Hymn 342. fifth 
lines,” 

Looking it up the father found the 
words: “Sorrow vanguished, 


labor 
ended, Jordan passed.”--Exchange. 
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CLASSIFIED LIST OF ADVERTISERS 


ARCHITECTS— 
Stuart W. Cramer. 


BELTING— 


Charlotte Supply Co. 
Fr. W. MeLanathan Sons. 


ROBBINS, SPOOLS, SHUTTLES— 
Charlotte Supply Co. 
Draper Co. 


BOBBIN WINDERS— 
Universal Winding Co. 


BRUSHES— 
S. A. Felton & Son Co. 


CARD CLOTHING— 
W. H. Bigelow. 
Charlotte Supply Company. 
Jos. Sykes Bros. 


CARBONIZING MACHINES— 
Cc. G. Sargents Sons Co. 


CARDS— 


Mason Machine Works. 
Whitin Mach. Works. 


CLOTH ROOM MACHINERY— 
Stuart W. Cramer. 


COMBERS— 
Whitin Machine Works. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS (Cloth.) 
Grinnell Willis & Co. 


COTTON MACHINERY— 


Draper Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Mason Machine Works. 
Stuart W. Cramer. 
The Stafford Co. 

Fred H. White. 

Kilburn, Lincoln & Co. 


DOBBIES— 
Mason Machine Works. 
Kilburn, Lineoln & Co. 
The Stafford Co. 


DRAWING FRAMES— 
Mason Machine Works. 


Whitin Machine Works. 


DRAWING ROLLS— 


DYEING, DRYING, BLEACHING, 


FIRE HOSE AND FITTINGS— 


HUMIDIFIERS— 


HUMIDIFYING MACHINES— 


MILL CRAYONS— 


NAPPING MACHINERY— 


PICKERS AND LAPPERS— 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. Kitson Machine Co. 
ERY— 

Stuart W. Cramer. 


PREPARATORY MACHINERY— 
Kitson Machine Co. 


rPUMPS— 
Stuart W. Cramer. 


Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Danker & Marston. 

A. Klipstein & Co. 

H. A. Metz & Co. 

New Brunswick Chemical Co. 


AND FINISHING MACHINERY— 


OUTLLERS— 
C. G. Sargents Sons. Whitin Machine Works. 
Stuart W. Cramer. 

RAILROADS— 


Vacuum Dyeing Machine Co. 


Psarski Dyeing Machine Co. Seaboard Air Line. 


Southern Railway. 


ENGINEERS— 


RING SPINNING FRAMES— 
Mason Machine Works. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Stuart Cramer. 


Charlotte Supply Co. | 
RING TRAVELERS— 


Charlotte Supply Co. 


ROLLS— 
Metallic Drawing Roll Ce. 


Stuart W. Cramer. 
American Moistetting Co. 
G. M. Parks Co. 
ROVING MACHINERY— 


C. G. Sargents Sons. Whitin Machine Works. 


LOoMs— SADDLES— 
Ge. Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Kilburn, Lincoin Co. SEPARATORS— 
Mason Machine Works. Draper Co. 


Stafford Co. 


Whitin Machine Works. SIZING COMPOUND— 


LOOM HARNESS, REEDS AND Arabol Mfg. Co. 


PICKERS— Danker & Marston. 


F. W. McLanathan & Son. 


Charlotte Supply Co. A. Klipstein & Co. 


SLASHERS— 


Charlotte Supply Co. Stuart W. Cramer. 


MILL SUPPLIES— 


SOF TENERS—COTTON— 
Charlotte Supply Co. Arabel Mig. Co. 


Stuart W. Cramer. A. Kilipstein & Co. 


New Brunswick Chemical Co. 


New Brunswick Chemical Co. 


SPINDLES— 
Draper Co. 


DYESTUFFS AND CHEMICALS— POWER TRANSMISSION MACHIN- SPINNING RINGS— 


Draper Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


SPOOLERS— 
Draper Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


STEAM ENGINES— 
Stuart W. Cramer. 


STEAM SPECIALTIES— 
Charlotte Supply Ce. 


STOP MOTIONS— 
Charlotte Supply Co. 
Draper Co. 

The Stafford Co. 


TEMPLES— 
Draper Co. 


TWISTERS— 
Draper Co. 


WARP STOP MOTIONS— 


Charlotte Supply Company. 
Draper Co. 
The Stafford Co. 


WEIGHTING COMPOUNDS— 


New Brunswick Chemical Ce. 
Danker & Marston. 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 


V ARPERS— 
Stuart W. Cramer. 
Draper Co. 


WILLOWS— 
C. G. Sargents Sons Co. 


WINDERS— 
Stuart W. Cramer. 
Universal Winding Co. 


Joseph 


Order is Received. 


CARD CLOTHING MANUFACTURERS | 


Hardened and Tempered Steel Wire Plow Ground 
Card Clothing 


Revolving Top Flats Reclothed with our own Patent Steel Clip. Com- 
petent men to Clothe or Redraw Fillets. Licker-ins Rewound. Burnisher < ; 
and Stripper Fillets, Dronsfield’s Grinder Roller and Emery Fillets. All pS > 
Regular sizes of Card Clothing always in stock and Shipped same Day 


OFFICE AND FACTORY—4th FLOOR TOMPKINS BUILDING 


R. D. THOMAS, Southern Agent 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Brothers, 


P. O. Box 88 
Phone 404 
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“IDEAL” 


AUTOMATIC LOOMS 


Unsurpassed in Simplicity, Durability and other Desirable Qualities. No 
special mill supplies required. They make less waste than any other loom. 


They Produce Superior Cloth 


We invite correspondence and investigation 


THE STAFFORD COMPANY 


READVILLE, MASS. 
FRED H. WHITE, Southern Agent,’ 


Realty Building, Charlotte, N. C. 


The Yarn Conditioning Machine 


An evolution in yarn conditioning 
Overcomes kinky filling difficulties 


C. G. Sargents Sons Corp. 


3 Graniteville, Massachusetts 
Textile Machinery Manufacturers 


B. 8. COTTRELL Charlotte, N. C. Southern Agent 


The Charlotte Supply Company 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


Manufacturers of PURE OAK TAN- 
NED BELTING. Special attention given 


Furnishing New Mills Complete. Write 
for Prices. 


GENERAL MILL FURNISHERS 


Textile Bulletin 


DAVID CLARK, Editor 


A new weekly publication devoted exclusively to the textile industry of the South. It reaches not 
only the mill office, but the superintendents, overseers and master mechanics. 


Subscription $1.00 Per Y ear 


Advertising Rates Reasonable 


ORGANIZED 1883 


UNION SHUTTLE CO. 


Lawrence, Mass. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


POWER LOOM SHUTTLES 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


Self Threading and Corrugated Cop Shuttles Fitted with Porcelain Eye a Specialty 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


New Brunswick Chemical Co. 


Preparations for Sizing 
and Finishing of all 
Kinds Gotton Cloths 


SPECIALTIES FOR EXPORT GOODS 


OFFICE AND WORKS 


NEW BRUNSWICK, NEW JERSEY 
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